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Hyuw 1 Mr. Miller already occupies a high rank among the writers of historical ro- | 


Sweet Morn! from countless cups of gold 


Thou liftest reverently on high 
More incense fine than earth can hold, 
To fill the sky. 


One interfusion wide of love, 
Thine airs and odours moist ascend, 
And, ’mid the azure depths above, 
With light they blend. 


3. 
The lark, by his own carol blest, 
From thy green harbours eager springs ; 
And his large heart in little breast 
Exulting sings. 


On lands and seas, on fields and woods, 
And cottage roofs and ancient spires, 
O, Morn! thy gaze creative broods, 
While night retires. 

5. 
Aloft the mountain ridges beam 
Above their quiet steeps of grey ; 
The eastern clouds with glory stream, 
And vital day. 


By valleys dank, and river’s brim, 


Through corn-clad fields and wizard groves, 


O’er dazzling tracks and hollows dim, 
One spirit roves. 


The broad-helm’d oak-tree’s endless growth, 


The mossy stone that crowns the hill, 
The violet’s breast, to gazers loath, 
In sunshine thrill. 


8. 
A joy from hidden paradise 
Is rippling down the shiny brooks, 
With beauty like the gleams of eyes 
In tenderest looks. 4 


Where’er the vision’s boundaries glance 
Existence swells with teeming power, 
And all illumined earth’s expanse 
Inhales the hour. 


10. 


Not sands, and rocks, and seas immense, 


And vapours thin and halls of air ; 
Not these alone, with kindled glance, 
The splendour share. 


11. 
The fly his jocund round inweaves, 
With choral strain the birds salute 


The voiceful flocks, and nothing grieves, 


And naught is mute. 
12. 

In Man, O Morn! a loftier good, 
With conscious blessing, fills the soul, 
A life by reason understood, 
Which metes the whole. 

, 13. 
With healthful pulse, and tranquil fire, 
Which plays at ease in every limb, 


His thoughts uncheck’d to Heaven aspire, 


Reveal’d in him. 

14. 
To thousands tasks of fruitful hope, 
With skill against his toil he bends, 
And finds his work’s determined scope 
Where’er he wends. 

15. 
From earth, and earthly toil and strife, 
To deathless aims his love may rise, 
Each dawn may wake to better life, 
With purer eyes. 

16. 
Such grace from thee, O God ! be ours, 
Renew’d with every morning’s ray, 
And fresh’ning still with added flowers, 
Each future day. 

17. 

To Man is given one primal star ; 


One day-spring’s beam has dawn'd below 


From thine our inmost glories are, 
With thine we glow. 


8. 
Like earth, awake, and warm and bright 
With joy the spirit moves and burns ; 
So up to thee, O Fount of Light ! 
Our light returns. 


—_— 


LINES 


WRITTEN ON SEEING HER MAJESTY AT THE ALTAR, IN 


HER BRIDAL ATTIRE. 
Thy crown—thy env ied crown—for a time thou’st cast aside, 

To deck thy regal brow with the chaplet of the bride 
Thy hand a mighty sceptre no longer firmly grasps, 
And he, thine heart’s own chosen, that hand now fondly clasps ! 
Thou standest at God's altar, not as proud Albion’s Queen, 
But as a blushing bride, with look timid, yet serene ! 





mance, which, notwithstanding the opinion put by the Princess Amelia of Saxo- 
ny into the mouth of her herome, Frederica, is certainly, when well executed, a 
very interesting and delightful species of reading. No doubt it mingles the in- 
vented with the traditionagy, and alters and perverts, if you will, the records 
handed down to us by History : but what is history? Is it perfect truth? Do 
we all agree as to the characters it represents to us, the circumstances under 
which they acted, the motives by which they were impelled, or the absolute 
events which resulted from these combinations? Alas, no! The line between 
true history and fable in so thin that an author may fairly transgress its apparent 
limit, and seem to pass from one side into the other, without in reality having 
left the realm of verity for that of falschood ; or, rice versa, the land of shadow 


for that of substance. Imagination, in works of this kind, may only supplant | 


misrepresentation in works of the other description, and as we are forewarned 
that we have to deal with the former, it is even a less dangerous source of error 
than the latter, which is imposed upon us with all the impressment and circum- 
stantiality of undeniable fact. But leaving this argument, we may justly say of 
Mr. Miller’s performance, that it has no tendency to lead the reader astray ; for 


whilst he has taken the utmost pains to draw his historical personages with ac- | 


curacy, from patient investigation of the best authorities, and much of contem- 
porary light lately derived from the publication of state and family papers, he 
has at the same time so completely marked his fictitious agents and their actions, 
that no one can ever confound them or mistake the one for the other. Thus on 
the one hand, we have Edward VI., Lady Jane Grey, Northumberland, Suffolk 
and his Duchess, Guilford, Cecil, and others, all painted with singular fidelity ; 
and, on the other, Duskena, a being believed. to be possessed of supernatural 
powers ; her grandson, Gilbert Pots; Wardour, a lover ef the hapless Lady 
Jane ; and Amy, her faithful friend, &c. involved, and producing extraordinary 
effects, in the plot, which it has pleased the writer to invent, to give a deep dra- 
matic interest to his story, and enable him to introduce his inferior and general 
portraits with the costume and manners of the age. In these respects there is 
very great merit in the work. ‘There is no exaggeration in aught that concerns 
the real actors on the scene ; and it is only on his supernatural means (consistent 
with the superstitions of the period) that Mr. Miller depends for his more power- 
ful and marvellous conditions. Another of his admirable qualities is that which 
we would expect from his former productions, his feeling in poetry, and his fine 
perception of external nature. Of this the opening of the book affords a sweet 
example :— 

‘“* But few of the thousands who wander through the princely avenues of 
Greenwich Park in the present day, are aware of the wild features it presented 
three centuries ago ; when its steep hill-sides were overgrown with thick under- 
wood, and hundreds of old oaks bared their broad branches to the summer-sun- 
shine, or shook their knotted arms in defiance at the black skies, and hollow 
winds of winter. There was then a savage and forest-like look in its scenery, 
which bore but little resemblance to its present appearance, if we except the cn- 
closure, still known as the Wilderness ; and where a few straggling deer may 
even yet be seen, couched amid the dark green bracken, or carrying their stately 
antlers erect, among the picturesque and fagged stems of the aged hawthorns. 
For miles around, the country had then a grand but fearful look : a deep wood- 
land threw its immense shadow over the high brow of Shooter's Hill,and stretch- 
ed far away beyond the grey walls of Eltham Palace, thus affording a safe shel- 
ter to the numerous bands of robbers and rebels, who at this period infested the 
neighbourhood. Blackheath, which has been the scene of so many terrors and 
triumphs, where Roman and Dane have in succession encamped,where Wat T'y- 
ler assembled his rough but determined followers, and London poured forth her 
thousands to welcome back the chivalry of Agincourt, wore a far different aspect 
to what it does in the present day. The broad, bare, and dusky space which we 
now tread, was in summer-time covered with thousands of gaudy heath-flowers, 
while the yellow furze and golden broom fiaunted their bright blossoms, as if in 
mockery at the blasted and solitary trees, on which, during the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, had bleached the bones of so many of his victims. Nearly traver- 
sing the same direction as at present, a brown, rugged, high-road, went grovel- 
ling its way beside the moss-covered and weather-beaten palings of the park, un- 
til its winding course was lost to the eye amid the dark umbrage of the distant 
hill. High above the surrounding scenery, and occupying the very eminence on 
which the Observatory now stands, rose the grey and’ battlemented towers of 
Greenwich castle, then a strong fortress, from which the warning beacon, had so 
often blazed. Such were the general features of the landscape three hundred 


years ago: and to which we would now draw the attention of our readers.— | 


But it is in the interior of the beautiful park where our story first opens.” 


Of the author’s ability to do justice to his historical dramatis persona, the fol- | 


lowing extract will be sufficient evidence. It describes the earlier portion of a 
meeting between Northumberland and Cecil, after the former had taken steps to 
secure the succession of the crown to Lady Jane Grey :— 

“‘ His thoughts were, however, soon turned into another channel by the entrance 
of an attendant, who came to announce that Sir William Cecil waited without ; 
—then retired to conduct the deep-plotting politician into the room. The coun- 
tenance of the aspiring secretary (who first contrived to raise himself in the ser- 
vice of the Protector Somerset, and then to advance in Northumberland’s fa- 
vour by aiding in the downfall of the former,) wore not then that forbidding look 
which we trace in the portraits of the future Lord Burleigh. ‘True, there was 
still the same high pile of forehead ; the deep-sunken eye, and that immense 
length of feature which we sce in the Bodleian portrait ; but at the time he be- 
came a chief mover in our story, there was a blandness and pleasing expression 


in his features, in place of that sternness which after-years of care brought. He | ‘ 


was then the smiling, but cunning courtier; the man whom but few of the rea- 
ders of history would believe him to be ; for it is only by the publication of the 
ate letters from the State Paper Office that his true character has been brought 
Ito light. But even in his younger years, one skilled in reading the human face 


would have concluded that he was nota man to be trusted, unless his own inte- | 


rest tallied with the affairs in hand. ‘There was a restlessness in his deep, pene- 
trating eye—although at times hus piercing glance fixed itself upon those with 
whom he came in contact, when unobserved, then wandered to another object the 
instant it was detected, as if afraid that his eyes might betray what was then pas- 
sing in that capacious mind. ‘There was something cold and cautious in the*man- 
ner in which the duke received his powerful secretary—a kind of stiff deference, 
such as may often be observed in one holding a high station in life, who is, ne- 
vertheless, compelled to avail himself of the clearer judgment and mightier mind 
of his inferior in rank. ‘I regret to hear that you have been unwell of late,’ said 


the duke, after the stiff and cumbrous compliments had been gone through, ‘ but | 


I have sworn in Sir John Cheek as an assistant secretary, that the business may 
fall somewhat lighter upon you.’ ‘The duke looked closely into the countenance 
of Cecil as he spoke, to see what change this unpleasant announcement would 
make in his features ; but he had to deal with one who was a deeper dissemble1 


eyes blessed by the light of his royal countenance for these three last days.’ ‘ Our 
| beloved sovereign hath his health but indifferently,’ said Northumberland ; then 

adding, while he kept his eye upon Cecil, ‘ He hath scarcely tasted a cup of wine 
| since he drank happiness to the nuptials of our son Dudley, and our most virtu- 
| ous and pious daughter the Lady Jane Grey. ‘ Doth, then, his highness’s com~- 
| plaint batile the skill of the leeches ?’ said Cecil, pressing the matter still closer, 
| for he was fully prepared for the duke’s answer. ‘ Or do you not think that the 
| cares of state, though greatly lightened by your greene wisdom, are somewhat 
| too weighty for his weak health and tender years!’ ‘ Thou hast hit it, good Sir 
| William,’ said the duke, seizing the silver drinking cup, and quite elated that the 
| secretary had, as he thought, by chance stumbled upon the very heart of the buy 
| siness. ‘It is that which preyeth upon his spirits ; and fearing that his days.may~ 

be but few, he hath also a dread that the old religion may again spread oer the - 
| land, and render null and void ail that has hitherto been done to establish our new 
| faith ;—and it is on this matter,’ added he, after a brief pause, ‘ that 1 would fain 
have thy opinion.’ ‘! fear me,’ said the crafty secretary, who was:not ignorant 
of the height to which Northumberland’s ambition soared, ‘ that the Princess Ma- 
ry hath too long enjoyed her religious forms without let to ehange them now’; 
| but, assuredly, she who has been dealt with so leniently will let others enjoy their: 
own faith unmolested.’ ‘'That will but be a sorry trust,’ replied the duke, stia- 
king hig head.” 


Mr. Miller had one difficulty to surmount in creating a deep sympathy for his 
subject, namely, that its catastrophe was already known, and that even the poet's 
genius could hardly excite human feelings more strongly than the simple narra- 
| tive with which we are all so familiar. But in order to shew how very success- 
ful he has been in this case, we shall select, for our concluding example, the 
deathbed of the poor young king, Edward VI., whose immediate fate is attribu- 
ted to his being poisoned with flowers at the instigation of the ambitious Nor- 
‘thumberland. This passage will also serve to illustrate the appearance of the- 
| reputed witch Duskena, and other points in the composition of the novel, so that 
our readers may form their own opinion of its more striking attributes and great 
variety of attraction. 


| “Could aught have awakened in the bosom of Duskena a feeling of pity and 
' awe, the sudden transition from the room she had just passed (which blazed with 
a hundred lights that flashed far across the broad bosom of the river) to that 
wherein the young monarch was confined, would have called it forth. Two tall 
| wax-lights stood in the rich _candelabras of silver, and threw a glimmering twi- 
light over the apartment, which seemed to deepen the shadows in the niches, and 
here and there threw many a dark fold on the velvet coverlet, while it gave to the 
| pale featiires of the dying monarch a yet more deathly look. At the foot of the 
bed stood Archbishop Cranmer, his hands still uplifted towards heaven, as they 
were while in the act of prayer. Latimer stood beside him, the old Greele Tes-- 
tament suspended from his girdle, while he himself rested with his head dowm 
| wards, and leaning on his staff, as if he was still buried in deep devotion. Arun- 
del and Cecil stood on either side of the couch, while Edward, with his hands. 
compressed, and his eyes closed, seemed (but for his faint quick breathing) al- 
ready dead. In the background stood the physicians, their arms folded, and their 
eyes fixed on the floor, like images of despair, meditating in gloomy silence over 
the scene. Even the heart of Northumberland sank within him, as the dying 
youth recognised him, and put out his hand, while he faintly whispered ‘ Has she 
come!’ The Duke made no reply, but pointed to where the hag stood, gtutting 
her savage gaze upon the king. Her eye had already wandered round to every 
face in the group: with Arundel she exchanged a glance of recognition and deep 
meaning ; te Cecil she gave such a look as made the colour for a moment aban- 
| don his cheek ; while her eyes flashed with hatred and vengeance as she gazed 
upon the countenance of Cranmer. And had the prelate at that moment known 
the strange being that stood before him, or heard her there thunder forth the 
cause of her hatred, his very frame would have shook at the thoughts of the 
deed, which all his prayers and tears had not then washed out, and which even 
sat heavy on the soul of the dying monarch. As the glances of the old hag 
wandered from the features of Cranmer to the royal invalid, and then seemed to 
settle on the floor of the apartment, her thin withered fingers ran hurriedly over 
the handle of her staff, like the talons of a dying hawk, which, in its last agony, 
possesses the will io strike, even when its strength has failed. Her whole frame 
seemed moved by some strong inward convulsion ; her brow became dark as mid- 
night ; and her haggard bosom shook, until, grasping her staff with a firm clutch, 
she closed her eyes, and, by some powerful effort, soon stood again as collected 
as the calinest observer in the group. 


} * * * * * 

“Tt was a wild but solemn scene, to witness the shrivelled form of that fear- 
ful old hag, in her tattered garments, presiding like some evil spirit over a death- 
bed. To sce her unsightly rags blend with the rich escutcheon, and mingle fear 
lessly with the grim and golden lions that blazed on the crimson covering of the 
i chair, while the heavy tapestry, which dropped its folds over the very couch where 

so many ill-starred beauties had slept in royal state, beside the departed voluptu- 
ary, fell down and buried half her form in deep shadow ; and save the rippling of 
the river, which went murmuring through the deep midnight, all was silent as the 
grave. ‘Is there any hope, good mother?’ said Edward, in a faint voice, which 

| scarcely exceeded a whisper, yet fell distinctly on every ear in that apartment 
‘None !’ answered Duskena, in a solemn tone, which sounded through every 
heart : ‘the hand of Death is upon thee.’ She then released his arm ; and up- 
lifting the nosegay, gazed upon him for several moments in silence, while a deep 
sigh escaped the monarch’s lips, as he muttered to himself, ‘ Then all is over 4 
Wilt thou not essay thine art upon him?’ said Cranmer ; ‘ peradventure it may 
| be the means of prolonging his life a few more days.’ ‘The houseless beggar 
| whe shelters beneath the sharp-hawthorn,’ said Duskena, ‘and feels the cold 
night-wind bite through his very skin, will soon find an end to all his miseries, if 

| his blood floweth as feebly as the King of England’s. Not all the broad lands: 
of this realm, if sold, could purchase him life beyond the morrow.’ ‘Old Wo 
man,’ said Latimer, now speaking, ‘if it pleaseth the Almighty God, he can, im 
| His great mercy, yet prolong his days for many to-morrows yet to come. With 
| Him there is nothing impossible. Spes meu in Deo.’ ‘If the last blood of Eng- 
| land’s kings were alone centered in his veins, it would before sunrise be cold,” 
answered the old hag ; who let fall the poisoned flowers, as if by chance, upom 
the coverlet, and saw the feeble monarch draw them towards him, and, after 
smelling, gaze ardently upon them : ‘ before another cock-crow, ye will believe 
the truth of what I have said. Neither medicine nor prayers will be of any more 
avail.’ ‘ Wilt thou not, then, try thy skill upon his highness?’ said one of the 
physicians. ‘I have answered ye all,’ replied Duskena. ‘He whom ye 
call his highness will soon be no more than the starved wretch whom the 
ller findeth dead upon the highway, and whose name and kindred 

are all unknown.’ ‘We have administered to his highness’s grace a 
sleeping draught, which may bring on repose until the dawn,’ continued 


trave 


than himself, and who allowed not a trace of his feelings to be seen. ‘Your | the leech, without deigning to reply to the bold expressions which she had so 

Thy kingdom, state, and power, alike are now forgot, grace is ever considerate of your humble servant,’ said the wily statesman, bow- | fearlessly uttered. ‘ He will then be freed from all the power of our medieine ; 
And thy heart but trembling asks that blest may be its lot ! ing low, and throwing a smile into his countenance, ‘and doeth nothing that is | and perchance when he awakes, thou wilt think differently.’ ‘I hear thee,” re- 
Nor marvel I, young Queen,that from earth s pomp thy thoughts should stray, | unbecoming of vour superior wisdom.’ Northumberland bit his lip ; he felt the , plied the hag : ‘trouble me no sore When he 7 again, it will be the 
So fraught with future weal or woe Is woman’s bridal day ! full force of the lesieeasenemniiment bet i eas ated duen beets Ghich sleep of death. Listen ; his senses are already wandering. Disturb him no 
Before the eternal King of kings thou st meekly bow’'d the knee. | even a great man must bow to when it is accompanied by such a smile ; for his | more, but let his spirit pass fre ly.’ And the old woman partly threw open the 
Imploring that thy he art-breath« d vows by Him may hallow'd be! ‘ sperior wisdom’ was then about to be displayed by consulting Cecil on the very | window as she spoke, and let in @ strong current of air, which drove the flames 
And may God bless thee,England’s Queen,proud Albert's youthful bride, | objects which weighed heaviest upon his mind. ¢ Better seat yourself, Sir Wil- | of the candles aside, and shook the rich curtains; while she muttered, in half- 
And may He bless the happy Prince now smiling by thy side ! liam,’ said the duke, ringing a small silver bell, and ordering the attendant to | suppressed tones, ‘ Heat and cold may now fall on him alike ; he shall never feel 
February 10. Ametia W lips agg. “4 


t wine, ani retrim ¢ mp. * We must not cause a relapse by our ne- | the effects of either agam ’ The physician was about to remonstrate against sa» 








unusual an act : but Northumberland beckoned him to be silent, and he obeyed ; 
while Duskena again seated herself in the chair of state, and, resting her head 
on her staff, remained silent. Meantime, the dying king seemed utterly uncon- 
scious of what was going on around him ; neither the conversation which had 
passed, the rustling of the curtains, nor the now audible roar of the river, arrest- 
ed for a moment his attention. For some time his thin fingers continued to play 
with the flowers, and his memory wandered to other scenes as he talked to him- 
self ; and thus ran his thoughts ; ‘ Frail emblems! how ye resemble myself, 
plucked thus early from your stems to wither and die. The sun will shine upon 
your fair companions when ye are no more ; the refreshing dews can never cheer 
ye again ; the soft summer showers have fallen their last upon your leaves.— 
Other buds will blow in your places, now you are gone ; like me, you will soon 
be forgotten. Ye die, and have no ending, while I live again after death.— 
Death !’ echoed the young king, after a long paiise ; ‘mysterious change, after 
a few brief years of care! what art thou? I have set my feet upon the tranquil 
grave, where flowers fair as yourselves bloomed, and thought how, after a few 
years, there would be no trace that aught human slept there. Nought to tell 
that the heart which once beat with joy or hope, or ached with care and pain, 
slumbered beneath those flowers—nought that might distinguish the sovereign 
from the slave ; for all alike mingle in the same common mould. The small 
and great are there, and the servant is free from his master. ‘There the prison- 
ers rest together, they hear not the voice of the oppressors. There the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ But will all appear alike be- 
fore the great tribunal of Him whose all-searching eye looketh through our in- 
most secrets? before whom all motives and all human actions are laid bare !— 
Alas! I fear to know: my soul shrinks back alarmed into its inmost depths, as 
if it called upon me to shelter it. Would to God that I had obeyed all its die- 
tates! It appeals to me now, when it is beyond my power to save. God of 
mercy, my hope is in thee !’” 
In conclusion, we have only to repeat our encomium upon the merits of this 
work, which does honour to its author, and, as we have stated, places him in a 
front rank among the most eminent cultivators of this species of polite literature. 


scinelialigpineea 
THE BEDFORD-ROW CONSPIRACY. 
In Two Parrs. 
Of the Loves of Mr. Perkins and Miss Gorgon and of the Two Great Factions 
in the Town of Oldborough. 

“My dear, John,” cried Lucy, with a very wise look indeed, “ it must and 
‘shall be so. As for Doughty street, with our means, a house is out of the ques- 
tion. We must keep three servants, and aunt Biggs says the taxes are one-and- 
twenty pounds a year.” 

“TJ have seen a sweet place at Chelsea,” remarked John; “ Paradise-row, 
No. 17,—garden—greenhouse—fifty pounds a year—omnibus to town within a 
nile.” 

“ What, that I may be left alone all day, and you spend a fortune in driving 
backward and forward in those horrid breakneck cabs? My darling, I should die 
there—die of fright, I know I should. Did you not say yourself that the road 
was not as yet lighted, and that the place swarmed with public-houses and dread- 
ful tipsy Irish bricklayers? Would you kill me, John ?” 

“ My da—arling,” said John, with tremendous fondness, clutching Miss Lucy 
suddenly round the waist, and rapping the hand of that young person violently 





She Albion. 


It is needless to say after enteri oo largely into a description of Lady Gor- 
gon, that her hu was a little, shrivelled, weazon-faced creature, eight inches 
shorter than her ladyship. ‘This is the way of the world, as every single reader 
of this periodical must have remarked ; for frolic, love delights to join giants and 
pigmies and pigmies of different sexes in the bonds of matrimony. When you 
saw her ladyship in flame-coloured satin, and gorgeous toque and feathers, en- 
tering the drawmg-room, as footmen along the stairs shouted melodiously, Sir 
George and Lady Gorgon, you behold in her company a small withered old gen- 
tleman, with powder and large royal household buttons, who tripped at her el- 
bow as a little weak-legged colt does at the side of a stout mare. 

The little general had been present at about a hundred and twenty pitch-bat- 
tles on Hounslow Heath and Wormwood Scrubs, but had never drawn his sword 
against anenemy. As might be expected, therefore, his talk and tenue’ were 
outrageously military. He had the whole arniy-list by heart—that is, as far as 
the field-officers—all below them he scorned. A bugle at Gorgon Castle always 
sounded to breakfast and dinner: a gun announced sunset. He clung to his 
pigtail for many years after the army had forsaken that ornament, and could 
never be brought to think much of the Peninsula men for giving it up. When 
he spoke of the duke, he used to call him “ My Lord Wellington—I recollect him 
as Captain Wesley.” He swore fearfully in conversation—was most regular at 
church, and regularly read to his family and domestics the morning and evening 
prayer ; he bullied his daughters, seemed to bully his wife, who led him whither 
she chose ; gave grand entertainments, and never asked a friend by chance ; 
had _ splendid liveries, and was as dull, stingy, pompous, insolent, cringing, ill- 
tempered a little creature as ever was known 

With such qualities you may fancy that he was generally admired in society 
and by his country. So he was: and I never knew a man so endowed whose 
way through life was not safe—who had fewer pangs of conscience—more posi- 
tive enjoyments—more respect shown to him—more favours granted to him than 
such a one as my friend the general. 

Her ladyship was just suited to him, and they did in reality admire each other 
hugely. Previously to her marriage with the baronet, many love-passages had 
passed between her and William Pitt Scully, Esq., the attorney, and there was 
especially one story, apropos of certain syllabubs and Sally-Lunn cakes, which 
seemed to show that matters had gone very far. Be this as it may, no sooner 
did the general (Major Gorgon he was then) cast an eye on her, than Scully’s 
five years fabric of love was instantly dashed to the ground. She cut him piti- 
lessly, cut Sally Scully, his sister, her dearest friend and confidant, and bestowed 
her big person upon the little aide-de-camp at the end of a fortnight’s wooing. 
In the course of time, their mutual fathers died ; the Gorgon estates were unen- 
cumbered : patron of both the seats in the borough of Oldborough, and occupant 
of one, Sir George Grimsby Gorgon, baronet, was a personage of no small im- 
portance. 

He was—must we confess it '—a Tory ; and this was the reason why Wil- 
liam Pitt Scully, Esq.,of the firm of Perkins and Scully,deserted those principles in 
which he had been bred and christened; deserted that church which he had frequent- 
ed,for he could not bear to see Sir John and my lady flaunting in their grand pew ; 
deserted, I say, the church, adopted the conventicle, and became one of the most 
zealous and eloquent supporters that Freedom has known in our time. Scully, 
of the house of Scully and Perkins, was a dangerous enemy—in five years from 
that marriage, which snatched from the jilted solicitor his heart’s young affec- 


“March 14, 


Heeltap, who was generally drunk, fairly burst into tears, and the grave 
tradesmen and Whig gentry, who had dined with the member at his inn, and 
accompanied him thence to the Gorgon Arms, lifted their deep voices and shout- 
ed, “ Hear! Good! Bravo! Noble! Scully for ever! God bless him '— 
and Hurra !” 

The scene was tumultuously affecting, and when young Perkins sprung down 
from the table, and came blushing up to the member, that gentleman said, 

“Thank you, Jack! thank you, my boy ' thank you,” ina way which made 
Perkins think that his supreme cup of bliss was quaffed that he had but to die ; 
for that life had no other such joy in store for him. Scully was Perkins’s Napo- 
leon—he yielded himself up to the attorney, body and soul. 

Whilst this scene was going on under one chandelier of the ball-room ; be- 
neath the other, scarlet little General Gorgon, sumptuous Lady Gorgon, the 
daughter and niece Gorgons were standing, surrounded by their Tory court, 
~ affected to sneer and titter at the Whig demonstrations which were taking 

ace. 

“What a howwid thmell of withkey ?” lisped Cornet Fitch of the dragoons 
- ee confidentially ; “and thethe are what they call Whigth, are they’ 

e!he! 

“ They are drunk,— me— drunk by--!" said the general to the mayor. 

“ Which is Scully ?” said Lady Gorgon, lifting her glass gravely (she was at 
that very moment thinking of the syllabubs). “Is it that tipsy man in the green 
coat, or that vulgar creature in the blue one ?” \ 

_“ Law, my lady !” said the mayoress ; “ have you forgotten him? Why that’s 
him in blue and buff.” 

‘And a monthous fine man, too,” said Cornet Fitch ; “I wish we had him in 
our twoop—he’th thix feet thwee, if he’th an inch, ain’t he, genewal ?” 

No reply. 

“ And Heavens ! mamma,” shrieked the three Gorgons, in a breath, “ see one 
creature is on the whist-table. Oh, the wretch !” 

‘I’m sure he’s very good-looking,” said Lucy simply. 

Lady Gorgon darted at her an angry look, and was about to say something ve- 
ry contemptuous ; when at that instant, John Perkins’s shout taking effect, Mas- 
ter George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, not knowing better, incontinent- 
ly raised a small shout on his side. 

“Hear! good! bravo!” exclaimed he! “ Scully for ever? Hurra-a-a-ay '” 
and fell skipping about like the Whigs opposite. ~ 

“Silence, you brute, you!” groaned Lady Gorgon ; and seizing him by the 
shirt-frill, and coat-collar, carried him away to his nurse, who with many other 
maids of the Whig and Tory parties, stood giggling and peeping at the landing 
place. , , 

Fancy how all these small incidents augmented the heap of Lady Gorgon's 
anger and injuries! She was a dull, phlegmatic woman, for the “most part, 
and contented herself generally with merely despising her neighbours, but ob ! 
what a fine active hatred raged in her bosom for victorious Scully! At this mo- 
ment Mr. Perkins had finished shaking hands with his Napoleon—Napoleon 
seemed bent upon some tremendous enterprise. He was looking at Lady Gor- 
gon very hard. : 

“She's a fine woman,” said Scully, thoughtfully ; he was. still holding the 
hand of Perkins. And then, after a pause.‘ Gad! I think I'll try.” 

“Try what, sir?” ; 
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their abode, when married, in a part of the house, number one hundred and some- 
thing, Bedford-row. 

It will be necessary to explain to the reader, that John was no other than John 
Perkins, Esq., of the Middle ‘Temple, barrister at law, and that Miss Lucy was 
the daughter of the late Captain Graham, and Marianne Biggs, his wife. The 
captain being of noble connexions, younger son of a baronet, cousin to Lord X., 
and related to the Y. family, had angered all his relatives, by marrying a very 
silly pretty young woman, who kept a lady’s school at Canterbury. She had six 
hundred pounds to her fortune, which the captain lad out in the purchase of a 
-sweet travelling-carriage and dressing-case for himself; and going abroad with 
his lady, spent several years in the principal prisons of Europe, in one of which 
he died. His wife and daughter were meantime supported by the contributions 
of Mrs. Jemima Biggs, who still kept the lady’s school. 

At last a dear old relative—such a one as one reads of in romances—died and left 
seven thousand pounds apiece to the two sisters, whereupon the elder gave up 
schooling and retired to London, and the younger managed to live with some 
comfort andsdecency at Brussels, upon two hundred and ten pounds per annum. 
Mrs. Gorgon never touched a shilling of her capital, for the very good reason that 
it was placed entirely out of her reach; so that when she died, her daughter 
found herself in possession of a sum of money that is not always to be met with 
in this world. 

Her aunt, the baronet’s lady, and her aunt, the ex-schcolmistress, both 
wrote very pressing invitations to her, and she resided with each for six months 
after her arrival in ‘England. Now for a second time she had come to Mrs. Biggs, 
Caroline-place, Mecklenburgh-square. It was under the roof of that respectable 
old lady, that John Perkins, Esq., being invited to take tea, wooed and won Miss 
Gorgon. 

Having thus described the circumstances of Miss Gorgon’s life, let us pass for 
a moment from that young lady, and lift up the veil of mystery which envelops 
the deeds and character of Perkins. 

Perkins, too, was an orphan ; and he and his Lucy, of summer evenings, when 
Sol descending lingered fondly yet about the minarets of the Foundling, and 
gilded the grassplots of Mecklenburgh-square—Perkins, I say, and Lucy would 
often sit together in the summer-house of that pleasure-ground, and muse upon 
the strange coincidences of their life. Lucy was motherless and fatherless, so 
too was Perkins. If Perkins was brotherless and sisterless, was not Lucy like- 
wise an only child? Perkins was twenty-three—his age and Lucy's united, 
amounted to forty-six ; and it was to be remarked as a fact still more extravrdi- 
nary, that while Lucy’s relatives were aunts, John’s were uncles ; Mysterious 
spirit of love !—let us treat thee wiih respect and whisper not too many of thy 
secrets. ‘The fact is, John and Lucy were a pair of fools (as every young couple 
ought to be who have hearts that are worth a farthing,) and were ready to find 
coincidences, sympathies, hidden gushes of feeling, mystic unions of the soul and 
what not in, every single circumstance that occurred from the rising of the sun 
to the going down thereof, and in the intervals. Bedford-row, where Perkins 
lived, is not very far from Mecklenburgh-square ; and John used to say, that he 
felt a comfort that his house and Lucy’s were served by the same muffin-man. 

Further comment is needless. A more honest, simple, clever, warm-hearted, 








The agony of that day cannot be imagine’—the dreadful curses of Sir George, 
who saw fifteen hundred a year robbed from under his very nose—the religious re- 
signation of my lady—the hideous window-smashing that took place at the Gorgon 
Arms, and the discomfiture of the pelted mayor and corporation. The very next 
Sunday, Scully was reconciled to the church (or attended it in the morning, and 
the meeting twice in the afternoon) and Doctor Shorter uttered the prayer for 
ther high court of parliament, his eyve—the eye of his whole party—turned to- 
wards Lady Gorgon and Sir George in a most unholy triumph. Sir George (who 
always stood during prayers, like a military man) fairly sunk down among the 
hassocks, and Lady Gorgon was heard to sob as audibly as ever did little beadle- 
belaboured urchin. 

Scully, when at Oldborough, came from that day forth to church. ‘ What,” 
said he, “ was it to him? were we not all brethren?’ Old Perkins, however, 
kept religiously to the Squaretoes congregation. In fact, to tell the truth, this 
subject had been debated between the partners, who saw the advantage of court- 
ing both the establishment and the dissenters—a mancuvre which, I need not 
say, is repeated in almost every country-town in England, where a_solicitor’s 
house has this kind of power and connexion. 

Three months after this election came the races at Oldborough, and the race- 
ball. Gorgon was so infuriated by his defeat, that he gave “the Gorgon cup- 
and-cover,” a matter of fifteen pounds. Scully, ‘although anxious,” as he 
wrote from town, “ anxious beyond measure to preserve the breed of horses for 
which our beloved country has ever been famous, could attend no such sports as 
these, which but too often degenerated into vice.” It was voted a shabby ex- 
cuse. Lady Gorgon was radiant in her barouche and four, and gladly became 
the patroness of the ball that was to ensue ; and which all the gentry and towns- 
people, ‘Tory and Whig, were in the custom of attending. The ball took place 
on the last day of the races—on that day, the walls of the market house, the 
principal public buildings, and the Gorgon Arms hotel itself, were plastered with 
the following, 


_ 


Letters from our distinguished representative William P. Scully, Esq. 


Cc. &e. 
** House of Commons, Wednesday, June 4, 18—. 
“My dear Heeltap, 

“ You know my opinion about horse-racing, and though I blame neither you, 
nor any brother Englishman, who enjoys that manly sport, you will, I am sure, 
appreciate the conscientious motives which induce me not to appear among my 
friends and constituents on the festival of the 3d, 4th, and 5th instant. If J 
however cannot allow my name to appear among your list of stewards, one at 
least of the representatives of Oldborough, has no such scruples: Sir George 
Gorgon is among you, and though I differ from that honourable baronet on 
more than one vital point, I am glad to think that he is with you—a gentleman, 
a soldier, a man of property in the county, how can he be better employed than 
in forwarding the country’s amusements, and in forwarding the happiness of all ? 

“ Had I no such scruples as those to which I have alluded, I must still have 
refrained from coming among you. Your great Oldborough common-drainage 
and enclosure bill comes on to-night, and I shall be af my post. I am sure, if 
Sir George Gorgon were here, he and I should on this occasion, vote side by 


friend, came forward, looking very red, and fumbling two large kid gloves. 

* He's going to ask me to dance,” hissed out Lady Gorgon, with a dreadfal 
intuition, and she drew back behind her lord. 

“ D— it, madam, then dance with him!” said the general. ‘“ Don’t you see 
that the scoundred is carrying it all his own way ;—him, and — — him, and — 
—— him.” (All of which dashes the reader may fill up with oaths of such 
strength as may be requisite.) 

“Madam !” exclaimed the liberal member for Oldborough, “in a moment 
like this—I say—that is—that on the present occasion—your ladyship—unac- 
customed as I am—pooh, psha—zill/ your ladyship give me the distinguished 
honour and pleasure of going down the country-dance with your ladyship 

An immense heave of her ladyship’s ample chest was perceptible. Yards of 

blonde-lace, which might be compared to the foam of the sea, were agitated at 
the same moment, and by the same mighty emotion. ‘The river of diamonds 
which flowed round he ladyship’s neck, seemed to swell and to shine more than 
ever. The tall plumes on her ambrosial head, bowed down beneath the storm 
In other words, Lady Gorgon, in a furious rage, which she was compelled to 
restrain, trembled, drew up, and bowing majestically said, 
** Sir, | shall have much pleasure.” With this she extended her hand. Seul- 
ly, trembling, thrust forward one of his huge kid gloves, and led her to the head 
of the country-dance. John Perkins, who I presume had been drinking pretty 
freely so as to have forgotten his ordinary bashfulness, looked at the three Gor- 
gons in blue, then at the pretty smiling one in white, and stepping up to her 
without the smallest hesitation, asked her, if she would dance with him. The 
young lady smilingly agreed. ‘The great example of Scully and Lady Gorgon, 
was followed by all dancing men and women. Political enmities were forgot- 
ten. Whig voters invited ‘Tory voters’ wives to the dance. ‘The daughters of 
Reform accepted the hands of the sons of Conservatives. The reconciliation of 
the Romans and Sabines was not more touching than this sweet fusion.— 
Whack! whack! Mr. Springer clapped his hands: and the fiddlers adroitly 
obeying the cheerful signal, began playing “ Sir Roger de Coverley” louder than 
ever 

I do not know by what extraordinary charm (nescio qua preter solitum, 
ce.) ; but young Perkins, who all his life had hated country-dances, was de- 
lighted with this one, and skipped, and laughed, poussett ng, crossing-down-the- 
middling, with his merry little partner, till every one of the bettermost sort of 
the thirty-nine couples had dropped panting away, and till the youngest Miss 
Gorgon, coming up to his partner, said, in a loud hissing, scornful, whisper, 
“Lucy, mamma thinks you have danced quite enough with this—this person.” 
And Lucy, blushing, starting back, and looking at Perkins in a very melancholy 
way, made him a little courtesy, and went off to the Gorgonian party with her 
cousin. Perkins was too frightened to lead her back to her place—too frightened 
at first, and then too angry. ‘ Person !”’ said he ; his soul swelled with a des- 
perate republicanism : he went back to*his patron more of a radical than ever. 

He found that gentleman in the solitary tea-room, pacing up and down before 
the observant landlady and handmaidens of the Gorgon Arms, wiping his brows, 
gnawing his fingers---his ears looming over his stiff white shirt-collar, as red as 


; - . ire. Once yre the great man seized John Perkins’s hand as the le F 
soft, whimsical, romantical, high-spirited young fellow than John Perkins did not side, and that party strife would be forgotten in the object of our common inte- - a eee ae e us the latter onme 
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exist. When his father, Dr. Perkins, died, this, his only son, was placed under | TSt-—0ur dear native town. 


the care of John Perkins, Esq., of the house of Perkins, Scully, and Perkins, those 
celebrated attorneys in the trading town of Oldborough, which the second part- 
ner, William Pitt Scully, Esq., represented in parliament and in London. 

All John’s fortune was the house in Bedford-row, which, at his father’s death, 
was let out into chambers, and brought in a clear hundred a year. Under his 
uncle’s roof at Oldborough, where he lived with thirteen red-haired male and fe- 
male cousins, he was oo charged fifty pounds for board, clothes, and pocket- 
money, and the remainder of his rents was carefully put by for him until his ma- 
jority. When he approached that period—when he came to belong to two spout- 
ing clubs at Oldborough, among the young merchants and lawyers’-clerks—to 
blow the flute nicely, and play a good game at billiards—to have written one or two 
smart things in the Oldborough sentinel—to be fond of smoking (in which act he 
wasdiscovered by his fainting aunt at three o'clock one morning)—in one word when 
John Perkins arrived at manhood, he discovered that he was quite unfit to be an 
attorney, that he detested all the ways of his uncle’s stern, dull, vulgar, regular, 
red-headed family, and vowed that he would go to London and make his fortune. 
Thither he went, his aunt and cousins, who were all “serious,” vowing that he 
was a lost boy. When this history opens, John had been two years in the me- 
tropolis, inhabiting his own garrets ; and a very nice compact set of apartments, 
looking into the back-garden, at this moment falling vacant, the prudent Lucy 
Gorgon had visited them, and vowed that she and her John should there commence 
house-keeping. 

All these explanations are tedious but necessary ; and furthermore, it must be 
said, that as John’s uncle’s partner was the liberal member for Oldborough, so 
Lucy’s uncle was its ministerial representative 

This gentleman, the brother of the deceased Captain Gorgon, lived at the pa- 
ternal mansion of Gorgon Castle, and rejoiced in the name and title of Sir John 
Grimsby Gorgon. He, too, like his younger brother, had married a lady beneath 
his own rank in life ; having espoused the daughter and heiress of Mr. Hicks, the 
great brewer at Oldborough, who held numerous mortgages on the Gorgon pro- 
perty, all of which he yielded up, together with his daughter Eliza, to ‘ the care’ 
of the baronet. 

What Lady Gorgon was in character, this history will show. In person, if 
she may be compared to any vulgar animal, one of her father’s heavy, healthy, 
broad-flanked, Roman-nosed, white dray-horses, might, to the poetic mind, ap- 
pear to resemble her. At twenty she was a splendid creature, and though not 

* at her full growth, yet remarkable for strength and sinew 
as fine a woman as any in his majesty’s dominions. Five feet seven in height, 
thirteen stone, her own teeth and hair. She looked as if she were the mother of 
a regiment of grenadier-guards She had three daughters of her own size, and 
at length, ten years after the birth of the last of the young ladies, a son—one 
son—George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, the Igod-son of a royal duke, 
whose steady officer in waiting Sir George had been for many years. 


at forty-five she was 








“ There is however, another occasion at hand, in which I shall be proud to 
meet him. Your ball is on the night of the 6th. Party forgotten—brotherly 
union—innocent mirth—beauty, our dearest town’s beauty, our daughters in the 
joy of their expanding loveliness, our matrons in the exquisite contemplation of 
children’s bliss—can you, can I, can Whig or Tory, can any Briton be indifferent 
to a scene like this, or refuse to join in this heart-stirring festival? If there be 
such, let them pardon me, I, for one, my dear Heeltap, will be among you on 
Friday night—ay, and hereby invite all pretty Tory misses, who are in want of 
a@ partner. 

“T am here in the very midst of good things, you know, and we old folks 
like a supper after a dance. Please to accept a bface of bucks and a turtle, 
which come herewith. My worth colleague, who was so liberal last year of his 
soup to the poor, will not, I trust, refuse to taste a little of Alderman Birch’s— 
tis offered on my part with hearty good will. Hey for the 6th, and vive la joic 

“ Ever, my dear Heeltap, your faithful, 
; “W. PITT SCULLY. 

“PS. Of course this letter is strictly private. Say that the venison, &c. 
came from a well-wisher to Olborough.” 

This amazing letter was published in defiance of Mr. Scully’s injunctions by 
the enthusiastic Heeltap, who said bluntly in a preface, ‘‘ That he saw no reason 
why Mr. Scully should be ashamed of his action, and he, for his part, was glad 
to let all friends at Oldborough know of it.” ; 

The allusion about the Gorgon soup was killing—thirteen paupers in Oldbo- 
rough had, it was confidently asserted, died of it. Lady Gorgon on the reading 
of this letter was struck completely daumb—Sir George Gorgon was wild—ten 
dozen of champagne was he obliged to send down to the Gorgon Arms, to be ad- 
ded to the festival. He would have staid away if he could, but he dared not. 

At nine o'clock. he in his general’s uniform, his wife in blue satin and dia- 
monds, his daughters in blue crape and white roses, his niece, Lucy Gorgon, in 
white muslin, his son, George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, in a blue vel- 
vet jacket, sugar-loaf buttons, and nankeens, entered the north door of the ball- 
room to much cheering, and the sound of “* God save the King !” 

At that very moment, and from the south door issued William Pitt Scully, 
Esq., M. P., and his staff. Mr. Scully had a bran-new blue coat and brass _but- 
tons, buff waistcoat, and white kerseymere tights, pumps with large rosettes, and 
pink silk stockings 

“ This wool,” said he to a friend, “* was grown on Oldborough sheep, this cloth 
was spun in Oldborough looms, these buttons were cast in an Oldborough manu- 
factory, these shoes were made by an Oldborough tradesman, this heart first beat 
in Oldborough town, and pray Heaven may be buried there.” 

Could any thing resist a man like this! John Perkins who had come down as 
one of Scully's aides-de-camp, in a fit of generous enthusiasm, leaped on a whist- 
table, flung up a pocket-bandkerchief, aud shrieked Scully for ever ! 


“« D— the aristocrats !” roared the ex-follower of Squaretoes. 

“ And so say I; but what’s the matter, sir ?” 

“ What’s the matter ’—Why, that woman—that infernal, haughty, straight- 
laced, cold-blooded, brewer’s daughter! I loved that woman, sir—I kissed that 
woman, sir, twenty years ago—we were all but engaged, sir.—we’ve walked for 
hours and hours, sir; us and the governess—I’ve got a lock of her hair, sir, 
among my papers now—and to night, would you believe it '—as soon as she got 
to the bottom of the set, away she went—not one word would she speak to me 
all the way down : and when I wanted to lead her to place, and asked her if she 
would have a glass of negus, ‘Sir,’ says she, ‘I have done my duty ; I bear no 
malice : but I consider you a traitor to Sir George Gorgon’s family—a traitor and 
an upstart! I consider your speaking to me as a piece of insolent vulgarity, and 
beg you will leave me to myself!’ There's her speech, sir. ‘I'wenty people 
heard it, and all of her Tory set, too. I'll tell you what, Jack, at the next elec- 
tion I'll put you up. Oh! that woman! that woman !—and to think that I love 
her still!” Here Mr. Scully paused, and fiercely consoled himself by swallow- 
ing three eups of Mrs. Rincer’s green tea. : 


The fact is, that Lady Gorgon’s passion had completely got the better of her 
reason. Her ladyship was naturally cold and artificially extremely squeamish, 
and when this great red-faced enemy of hers, looked tenderly at her through his 
red little eyes, and squeezed her hand, and attempted to renew old acquaintance, 
she felt such an intolerable disgust at his triumph, at his familiarity, and at her 
own former liking for him, that she gave utterance to the speech above correctly 
reported. The Tories were delighted with her spirit, and Cornet Fiteh, with 
much glee, told the story to the general ; but that officer, who was at whist with 
some of his friends, flung down his cards, and coming up to his lady, said briefly, 
** Madam, you are a fuol !” . 
‘*T will not stay here to be bearded by that disgusting man !—Mr. Fitch, call 
my people.—Henrietta, bring Miss Lucy from that linendraper with whom she is 
dancing. I will not stay, general, once for all.” 
Henrietta ran—she hated her cousin ; Comet Fitch was departing. “ Stop, 
Fitch,” said Sir George,seizing him by the arm.-~“ You are a fool, Lady Gorgon,” 
said he, “and I repeat it—a fool. This fellow, Scully, is carrying all be- 
fore him ; he has talked with every body, laughed with every body—and you, 
with your infernal airs—a brewer's daughter, by ——, must sit like a queen, and 
not speak to a soul! You've lost me one seat of my borough, with your infernal 
pride—fifteen hundred a year, by Jove '—and you think you will bully me out of 
another. No, madam, you shall stay, and stay supper too—and the oirls shall 
dance with every cursed chimneysweep and butcher in the room :—they shall, 
confound me !" i 
Her ladyship saw that it was necessary to submit ; and Mr. Springer, the mas 
ter of the ceremonies was called, and requested to point out some eligible part 








ners for the young ladies. One went off with a whig auctionman ; another figu- 
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red in a quadrille with a very liberal apothecary, and the third, Miss Henrietta, 
remained. 

“ Hallo! you sir,” roared the little general to John Perkins, who was passing 
by. John turned round and faced him. 

“ You were dancing with my niece just now—show us your skill now, and 
dance with one of my daughters. Stand up, Miss Henrietta Gorgon—Mr. 
What’s-your-name.” , ; 

“ My name,” said John, with marked and majestic emphasis, ‘is Perkins,” 
and he looked towards Lucy who dared not looked again. 

“ Miss Gorgon—Mr. Perkins. ‘There, now go and dance.” 

“ Mr. Perkins regrets, madam,” said John, making a bow to Miss Henrietta, 
“ that he is not able to dance this evening. I am this moment obliged to look to 
the supper, but you will find no doubt some other person who will have much 
pleasure.” 

“ Go to —, sir!” screamed the general, starting up and shaking his cane. 

“Calm yourself, dearest George,” said Lady Gorgon, clinging fondly to him. 
Fitch twiddled his mustaches. Miss Henrietta Gorgon stared with open mouth. 
The silks of the surrounding dowagers rustled—the countenance of all looked 

rave. 

“T will follow you, sir, wherever you please ; and you may hear of me when- 
ever you like,” said Mr. Perkins, bowing and retiring. He heard little Lucy sob- 
bing in acorncr. He was lost at once—lost in love ; he felt as if he could com- 
bat fifty gencrals '! he never was so happy in his life ! 

The supper came ; but as that meal cost five shillings a head, General Gorgon 
dismissed the four spinsters of his family homewards in the carriage, and so sa- 
ved a pound. This added to Jack Perkins’s wrath ; he had hoped to have seen 
Miss Lucy once more. He was a steward, and, in the general’s teeth, would 
have done his duty. He was thinking how he would have helped her to the most 
delicate chicken-wings and blanc-manges, how he would have made her take 
champagne. Under the noses of indignant aunt and uncle, what glorious fan it 
would have been ! 

Out of place as Mr. Scully's present was, and though Lady Gorgon ami her 
party sneered at the vulgar notion of venison and turtle for supper, all the world 
at Oldborougl: ate very greedily of those two substantial dishes ; and the mayor's 
wife became from that day forth a mortal enemy of the Gorgons ; for sitting near 
her ladyship, who refused the proffered soup and meat, the mayoress thought her- 
eelf obliged to follow this disagreeable example. She sent away the plate of tur- 
tle with a sigh, saying, however, to the baronct’s lady, ‘1 thought mem, that the 
Lord Mayor of London aiways had turtle to his supper.” 

* And what if he didn’t, Biddy ?” said his honour the mayor ; * a good thing’s 
@ good thing, and here goes! wherewith he plunged his spoon into the savoury 
mess. ‘The mayoress, as we have said, dared not ; but she hated Lady Gorgon, 
and remembered it at the next election. 

The pride, in fact, and insolence of the Gorgon party rendered every person 
in the room hostile to them ; so soon as, gorged with meat, they began to find 
that courage which Britons invariably derive from their victuals. ‘The show of 
the Gorgon plate seemed to offend the people. The Gorgon champagne was a 
long time, too, in making its appearance. Arrive, however, it did ; the people 
were waiting for it. ‘The young ladies not accustomed to that drink, declined 
pledging their admirers until it was produced ; the men, too, despised the bucel- 

and sherry—and were looking continually towards the door. At last Mr. 

Rincer, the landlord, Mr. Hock, Sir George's butler, and sundry others entered 
the room. Bang went the corks—fizz the foamy liquor sparkled into all sorts of 
= that were held out for its reception. Mr. Hock helped Sir George and 

is party, who drank with great gusto ; the wine which was administered to the 

ersons immediately around Mr. Scully, was likewise pronounced to be good. 

ut Mr. Perkins, who had taken his seat among the humbler individuals, and in 
the very middle of the table, observed that all these persons after drinking, made 
to each other very wry and ominous faces, and whispered much. He tasted his 
wine—it was a villainous compound of sugar, vitroil, soda, water, and green 
gooseberrics. At this moment a great clatter of forks was made by the _presi- 
dent's and vice-president’s party. Silence for a toast—’twas silence all. 

“ Landlord,” said Mr. Perkins starting up, (the rogue, where did his impudence 
eome from *) “ have you any champagne of your own !” 

“ Silence ! down !” roared the Tories, the ladies lopking aghast. 
sit down you !” shricked the well-known voice of the general. 

“T beg your pardon, general,” said young John Perkins ; “ but where could you 
have bought this champagne’ My worthy friend I know is going to propose 
the ladies, let us at any rate drink such a toast in good wine.” (Hear, hear.) 
“ Drink her ladyship’s health in this stuff? I declare to goodness I would sooner 
drink it in beer !” 

No pen can describe the uproar which arose ; the anguish of the Gorgonites— 
the shrieks, jeers, cheers, ironic cries of “ Swipes, &c.!"’ which proceeded from 
the less genteel, but more enthusiastic Scullyites. 

“This vulgarity is too much,” said Lady Gorgon, rising ; and Mrs. Mayoress, 
and the ladies of ihe party did so too. ; 

The general, two squires, the clergyman, the Gorgon apothecary and attorney, 
with their respective ladies followed her—they were plainly beaten from the field. 
Such of the Tories as dared, remained, and in inglorious compromise shared the 
jovial Whig feast. 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” hiccupped Mr. Heeltap, “I'll give you a toast, 
‘Champagne to our real—hic—friends,’ no, ‘ real champagne to our friends,” 
and—hic—pooh ! ‘Champagne to our friends, and real pain to our enemies,'— 
huzzay!” 

The Scully faction on this day bore the victory away, and if the polite reader 
has been shocked by certain vulgarities on the part of Mr. Scully and his friends, 
he must remember imprimis that Oldborough was an inconsiderable place—that 
the inhabitants thereof were chiefly trades-people, not of refined habits—that Mr. 
Scully himself, had only for three months mingled among the aristocracy—that 
his young friend, Perkins, was violently angry—and finally, and to conclude, that 
the satel Wilgarity of the great Sir George Gorgan and his family, were infinite- 
ly more odious and contemptible, than the mean vulgarity of the Scullyites and 
their leader. 

Immediately after this event, Mr. Scully and his young friend, Perkins, return- 
ed to town ; the latter to his garrets in Bedford-row—the former to his apartments 
on the first-floor of the same house. He lived here to superintend his legal bu- 
siness, of which the London agents, Messrs. Higgs, Biggs, and Blatherwick, oc- 
eupied the ground-floor—the junior partner, Mr. Gustavus Blatherwick, occupy- 
ing the second flat of the house. Scully made no secret of his profession or re- 
exience—he was an attorney, and proud of it—he was the grandson of a labourer 
end thanked God for it—!ie had made his fortune by his own honest labour, and 
why should he be ashamed of it? 

And now having explained at full length, who the several heroes and heroines 
of this history were, and how they conducted themselves in the country, let us 
describe their behaviour in London, and the great events which occurred there 
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You must know that Mr. Perkins bore away the tenderest recollection of the 
young lady with whom he had danced at the Oldborough ball, and, having taken 
particular care to find out where she dwelt when in the metropolis, managed soon 
to become acquainted with aunt Biggs, and made himself so ayniable to that lady, 
that she begged he would pass all his disengaged evenings at het lodgings in Ca- 
roline-place. Mrs. Biggs was perfectly aware that the young gentleman did not 
come for her bohea and muffins, so much as for the sweeter conversation of her 
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| three minutes, listening to the billings and cooings of these imprudent young lo- 
vers. 
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RUNJEET SING. 
The Court and Camp of Runject Sing. By the Hon. W. G. Osborne. Colburn. 

Having in our review of Prinsep’s ‘Life of Runjeet Sing’ given, from 
bore, and the varied adventures of its late extraordinary sovereign, we need not 
enter into any examination of Mr. Osborne’s very loosc introduction to the brief 
history of his mission. We shall rather examine his notes relating to the mis- 
sion itself, and from them, and from our own resources, give some account of the 
last days of the Maha-raja, and of the present state of the kingdom of Lahore. 
In the article to which we have referred, we stated that after the interview with 
Lord William Bentinck, the influence of old age, and, still more, of the infirmi- 
ties produced by dissipation, began to manifest their effects on the mind of Run- 
jeet Sing. His avarice became more blind to consequences ; he began to yield 
to gross and offensive superstitions, and his political schemes were more frequent- 
ly influenced by personal animosity than by sound judgment. Still he remained 
faithful to the English alliance, though it checked his favourite schemes, the con- 
quest of Sinde and the acquisition of territories west of the Indus. When Gene- 
ral Allard, to whose skill the Sikhs are indebted for their high state of military 
discipline, visited Europe three or four years ago, he lamented to his friends the 
altered condition of the Rajah’s mind, and expressed his fears that the Sikh mo- 
narchy would not be of long duration. 

In the early part of 1838 great anxiety was felt respecting the security of In- 
dia, in consequence of the siege of Hereat by the Persians, the suspicion excited 
by Russian intrigues, and the very ambiguous conduct of Dost Mahommed, who 
after having solicited and obtained the establishment of a British mission at Ca- 
bul, adopted such an equivocal course of conduct that the envoy, Sir Alexander 
Burnes, deemed it prudent to withdraw into the British dominions. Lord Auck- 
land, at this crisis, visited Simlah ; this place, as some of our readers may pro- 
bably not know, is a station at a considerable height in the Himmalayah moun- 
tains, which, from the beauty of its localities and the salubrity of its air, has be- 
come the Bath or Cheltenham of the Bengal and Delhi Presidencies. Here the 
Governor-general received a complimentary cmbassy from the court of Lahore, 
and took the opportunity of reciprocating the honour to cement the alliance with 
Runjeet Sing, and secure his co-operation in the proposed restoration of Shah 
Soojah. 

This affair was one of greater delicacy and difficulty than would appear from 
Mr. Osborne’s notes. All the Sikh chiefs had long regarded Afghanistan as 
their destined prey, and their success at Peshawer had sharpened their desire for 
marching to Candahar and Cabul. Similar projects were notoriously entertained 
by Runyeet himself in earlier days ; and he had, besides, reason to fear that the 
English, in their unexpected generosity to Shah Soojah would not only demand 
the restoration of his dominions from the Barikzye brothers, but also require Run- 
jeet himself to disgorge the jewels of which he plundered the Shah when he came 
as a fugitive to claim the hospitalities of Lahore, especially the Koh-i-noor, or 
Mountain of Light, celebrated throughout the East as the largest diamond in the 
world. 

Shortly after crossing the Sutlege, the English ambassadors were met by a son 

of Sher Sing, a boy only seven years of age, but already such a favourite with 
the Sikhs that in any future commotion he is likely to be a competitor for the 
throne. Sher Sing was a natural son of Runjeet, but disowned by his father, and 
suspected by the court of intrigues with Europeans ; he is said to have abandoned 
all ambition for himself, and concentrated his hopes in his son Pertaub. 
* According to all precedent and custom, Sher Sing himself, and not his son, 
should have been sent to meet us; and the excuse for this apparent breach of 
etiquette was highly characteristic of the customs of the court of Lahore—name- 
ly that the Shah Zadah Sher Sing had been a little overcome at a drinking party 
with the Maharajah the evening before, and was, in consequence, unable to travel. 
Pertaub Sing was handsomely dressed, armed with a small ornamented shield, 
sword, and matchlock, all in miniature, covered with jewels, and escorted by a 
small party of Sikh cavalry and some guns. His horse was naturally of a white 
colour, but dyed with henna to a deep scarlet. He is one of the most intelligent 
boys I ever met with, very good looking, with singularly large and expressive 
eyes. His manners are in the highest degree attractive, polished and gentleman- 
like, and totally free from all the mauvaise honte and awkwardness so generally 
found in European children of that age.” 

Sher Sing’s absence was soon explained by an account of a scene which took 
place at court on the preceding day, when Runjeet inspected the deputation de- 


| signed to meet the English embassy :— 


* After complimenting Soocket Sing upon the beauty of his dress and jewels, 
he addressed Sher Sing, and asked him the reason why he was without his usual 
magnificent ornaments ; who replied, touching the hilt of his sword, ‘I am a sol- 
dier, and this is the only jewel! value.’ Runjeet angrily insisted upon knowing 
what had become of them, and at last elicited the truth from Sher Sing, that they 
were in his own treasury, having been presented to him as a nuzzar, or compli- 
mentary gift, by Sher Sing, on the occasion of his paying him a friendly visit 
at his palace some months previous. Runjcet pretended to be very much annoyed 
and immediately offered to return them, but Sher Sing, soldier as he is, was much 
too clever and politic to accept them.” 


In nothing was the mental weakness of the Maha-raja, during his late days, 
more manifest than in his yielding to the influence of unworthy favourites :— 

“ Rajah Heera Sing, the son of the minister, a boy of eighteen years of age, is 
a greater favourite with Runjeet Sing than any other of the chiefs,not even except- 
ing his father. His influence over Runjeet is extraordinary ; and though acquired in 
a manner which in any other country would render him infamous for ever, here he 
is universally looked up to and respected. He is the only individual who ever ven- 
tures to address Runject Sing without being spoken to, and whilst his father stands 
behind his master’s chair, and never presumes to answer him with unclasped hands, 
this boy does not hesitate to interrupt and contradict him in the rudest manner 
One instance of the way in which he presumes upon the kindness of Runjeet Sing 
was the subject of public conversation at Adecnanuggur upon our arrival. ‘The 
yearly tribute from Cachemure had arrived, and was, as usual, opened and spread 
upen the floor in the Durbar, for the inspection of the Maharajah. It consisted of 
shawls, arms, jewels, &c., tothe amount of upwards of thirty thousand pounds 
Young Heera Sing, without the slightest hesitation, addressed Runject and said, 
‘ Your Highness cannot require all these things ; let me have them.’ The answer 
was, ‘ You may take them,’ ” 

Most of our readers will be anxious to learn something of Runject's regiment of 
Amazons, and we shall extract as much as can safely be told :— 

“In the evening, a detachment of the Amazone arrived with music and tire- 
works. ‘The establishment of this corps was one of Runjeet’s capricious whims, 
and the result of one of those drinking bouts which it was his delight, @ few years 
ago, so frequently to indulge in; though latterly, the state of his health and the 
earnest remonstrances of his medical advisers have induced him to limit his pota- 
tions within more moderate bounds. There were originally about one hundred and 
fifty of those fair warriors, who were selected from the prettiest girls from Cache- 
mere, Persia, and the Punjab. They were magnificently dressed, armed with 
bows and arrows, and used frequently to appear on hoseback, mounted en cavalier, 
for the amusement of the Maharajah. They are allowed a small sum daily for sub- 





niece,Miss Gorgon ; but seeing that these two young people were of an age when 
idoas of love and marriage w seca up, do what you will; secing that her niece 
had a fortune, and Mr. Perkins had the prospect of a place, and was moreover a 
very amiable and well-disposed young fellow, she thought her niece could not do 
better than marry him ; and Miss Gorgon thought so too. Now the public will 
be able to understand the meaning of that important conversation which ir recor- 
ded at the very commencement of this history. 


Tady Gorg on and her family were likewise in town ; but when in the metro- 
polis, they never took notice of their relative, Miss Lucy ; the idea of acknowl- 
edging an _ex-schoolmistress living in Mecklenburg-square, being much too pre- 
posterous for a person of my Lady Gorgon’s breeding and fashion. She did not, 
therefore, know of the progress which sly Perkins was making all this while ; for 
Lucy Gorgon did not think it was at all neéessary to inform her ladyship how 
deeply she was sraitten by the wicked young gentleman, who had made all the 
disturbance at the Birmingham ball. 

‘The intimacy of these young persons had in fact become so close, that on a 
certain sunshiny Sunday in December, after having accompanied aunt Biggs to 
ehurch, they had pursued their walk as far as that rendezvous of lovers—the Re- 
qent's Park, and were talking of their coming marriage with much confidential 
tenderness, before the bears in the Zoologial Gardens. 

Mias Lucy was ever and anor feeding those interesting animals with buns ; to 
perfoitn Which act of charity, she had clambered up on the parapet which sur- 
sounds their den. Mr. Perkins was below, and Miss Lucy, having distributed 
ber buns, was on the point of following ; but whether from timidity, or whether 
from a desire to do young Perkins an essential service, I know not ; however, she 
found herself quit unwilling to jump down unaided 

“ My dearest Jolin,” said she, ‘ I never can jump that.” 

Wie roupon John ste pped up, put one hand round Lucy’s waist ; and as one of 
ters gently fell upon his shoulder, Mr. Perkins took the other and said, 

* Now jump.” 

Hoop! jump she did, and so excessively actave and clever was Mr. John Per- 
kins, that he jumped Miss Lucy plump into the middle of a group formed of 

Lady Gorgon, 

The Misses Gorgon, 

Masicr George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, 

And a footman, poodle, and French governess, who had all been, for two or 


sistence, and there are few of them who have not succeeded, in obtaining grants of 


the most authentic sources, a full account of the rise of the kingcom of La- | 


small villages from Runjeet Sing, the rents of which they receive—and many con- | 


trive to realize a considerable sum of money. The Lotus told me she was the 
owner of seven good villfges, received at different times from Runjeet as marks 
of his favour.” 


This expensive regiment was disbanded on the accession of Kurruck Sing, 
who had at least the merit of discountenancing the licentiousness and de bauchery 
which disgraced the court of his father ; but during his feeble and brie f adminis- 
tration, the Akalees, who had been kept in order by the firraness of Runject, re- 
sumed their predatory habits, and are now the scourge of the country Mr. Os- 
borne gives us the following description of these marauders :— 


“ During my evening's ride I unfortunately got amongst a band of Akalees, 





and had to endure the usual quantity of abuse and blackguardism they make a 
point of so lavishly distributing to every one they mect They are, without any 
exception, the most insolent and worthless race of people in India. They are 
religious fanatics, and acknowledge no ruler and no laws but their own ; think 
nothing of robbery, or even murder, should they happen to be in the humour for 
it. They move about constantly, armed to the teeth, and it is not an uncommon 
thing to see them riding about with a drawn sword in each hand, two more in 
their belt, a matchlock at their back, and three or four pair of quoits fastened 
round their turbans. ‘The quoit is an arm peculiar to this race of people ; it is a 
steel ring, varying from six to nine inches in diameter, and about an inch in 
breadth, very thin, and the edges ground very sharp ; they are said to throw it 
with such accuracy and force, as to be able to lop off a limb at sixty or eighty 
yards’s distance ; but I have several times invited them to show their dexterity, 
without witnessing any proof of it that could convince me of the truth of this 
supposed accuracy Sa . 

The account which Mr. Osborn gives of Lahore and of Runjeet’s court 1s far 
inferior to that of Burnes ; the only novelty he records is his detection of the 
frauds of the “ burying Fakeer,” an impostor who professed himself able to con- 
tinue in the grave for weeks without respiration or food, and whose feats as a 
‘Thaumaturgist were long the subject of controversy in the Calcutta papers It 
will be sufficient to say that the English gained their object by working on Run- 
jeet’s enmity to Dost Mohammed, and that the envoys returned loaded with 
«gifts, which, much to their annoyance, they were forced to abandon to the Com- 
pany 
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Shortly afterwards an interview took place between Lord Auckland and Run 
jeet at Ferozpoor, with all the accompaniments of Oriental magnificence :— 

“In the champ de drap d'or of Ferozpoor, Lord Auckland appeared with the 
imposing magnificence of an Indian potentate ; and though the nniforms of the 
vice regal staff were eclipsed by the jewels and chain armour of the Sikh Sir- 
dars, the Governor General, with his immense retinue and his escort of fifteen 
thousand men, was quite a match for the monarch of the Punjab. Besides the 
ceremonious interchange of visits, the principal objects of attraction appear to 
have been the splendid illuminations of the great mosque and city of Ferozpoor, 
and the military manceuvres of the troops of both nations, in which none made 
so superb a display as the body guards of Runjeet. They were formed in a lane 
through which the Governor General and his court had to pass, one troo dres- 
sed in yellow satin, with gold scarfs and shawls, the other in cloth of gol » Sscar- 
let, purple, or yellow ; their arms all of gold ; they had long beards down to their 
waists ; and their heads were enveloped in a drapery of silver or gold tissue, 
which was brought over their beards to protect them from the dust.” 

Runjeet died a few months afterwards ; he bequeathed his diamonds, including 
the Koh-i-noor, and his scarcely less splendid stud of horses, to various temples. 
His four wives, and five of his favourite Cashmerian Amazons, burned them- 
selves on his funeral pile ; and it was with difficulty that his prime minister was 
prevented from sharing their fate. Kurruck Sing has been already dethroned, 
and his son elevated to the musnud, but this adherence to legitimacy is the re- 
sult of a fear of the British power ; and there is too much reason to believe that 
the dissolution of the kingdom of Lahore is not very distant. 

Even before the death of Runjeet, Mr. Osborne, like Burnes, Jacquemont, 
and Allard, speculated on the occupation of this country by the British ; he says, 
with some truth, that “the Company having swallowed so many camels, need 
not strain at this gnat ;” and he points out the obvious political and commercial 
advantages which must result from extending our north-castern frontiers to 
the Indus. But can we stop at Lahore! What isto be done with Sinde ’— 
‘The Upper Indus will be of comparatively little use unless we can command the 
mouth of the river, and that we can never hope to do with the consent of the 
court of Hydrabad. ‘There is no doubt that the rulers of Sinde are among the 
worst tyrants that can be found even in Asia, but they are highly popular for 
their strenuous attachment to Islamism ; and an attack upon them might pro- 
voke a general insurrection of the Mussulmans throughout India. 





MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, K. 8S. F. 


[Formerly private, afterwards Serjeant, in 95th Rifles, and latterly a Captain of 
Rifles in the British Legion. ] 
(Fifth Notice.) 

A few days after the storming of Rodrigo our brave General Craufurd, died of 
his wound, and the chief part of the officers of the Rifles went to pay the last 
tribute to his remains. lle was borne to the grave by four Serjeant-Majors of 
his own division, and was buried in the breach where he fal. The Duke of 
Wellington attended the funeral of the gallant veteran, who, though most strict 
in discipline, was averse to punishment, and was beloved by the men for his jus- 
tice and care for them, «s well as for his bravery. The following anecdote, of 
which I was an eye-witness, will serve to show his character. 

I happened tobe on guard one day, when General Craufurd came riding in 
from the front with his orderly dragoon, as was his usual custom, when two of 
our men, one of them a corporal, came running out of a house with some bread 
which they had stolen from the Spaniards ; they were pursued by a Spanish wo- 
man, crying lustily, ** Ladrone ! ladrone !""—thief! thief! They were immedi- 
ately pursued by the General and his orderly ; the bread was given back to the 
woman, and the men were placed in the guard-house. The next day they were 
tried by a Brigade Court-Martial, and brought out to a wood near the town for 
punishment. When the brigade was formed, and the Brigade-Major had _finish- 
ed reading the proceedings of the court-martial, General Craufurd commenced 
lecturing both men and officers on the nature of their cruelty, as he said, to the 
harmless inhabitants, as he called the Spaniards. He laid particular stress on 
our regiment, who, he said, committed more crimes than the whole of the Bri- 
tish Army. ‘“ Besides, you think,” said he,‘ because you are riflemen, and more 
exposed to the enemy’s fire than other regiments, that you are to rob the inhabi- 
tants with impunity ; but, while I command you, you shall not :”’ then turning 
round to the corporal, who stood in the centre of the square, he said, with a stern 
voice, * Strip, Sir.” 

The corporal,whose name was Miles, never said a word until tied up to a tree, 
when, turning his head round as far as his situation would allow, and seeing the 
General pacing up and down the square, he said, “‘ General Craufurd, I hope yuu 
will forgive me.” The General replied, ‘‘ No, Sir, your crime is too great.”— 
The poor corporal, whose sentence was, to be reduced to the pay and rank of a 
private soldier, and to receive a punishment of 150 lashes, and the other man 
200, then addressed the General to the following effect :— 

** Do you recollect, Sir, when you and I were taken prisoners, when under 
the command of General Whitelock, in Buenos Ayres’ We were marched 
prisoners, with a number of others, to a sort of a pound surrounded by a wall.— 
There was a well in the centre, out of which I drew water with my mess-tin, by 
means of canteen-straps I collected from the men, who were prisoners like my- 
self. You sat on my knapsack—lI parted my last biscuit with you. You then 
told me you would never forget my kindness to you. It is now in your power, 
Sir. You know how short we have been of rations for some time.” 

These words were spoken by the corporal in a mild and respectful accent, 
which not only affected the General, but the whole square. The bugler, who 
stood waiting to commence the punishment close to the corporal, received the 
usual nod from the Bugle-Major to begin. ‘The first lash the corporal received 
the General started, and turning hurriedly round, said, * Who taught that bugler 
to flog? Send him to drill—send him to drill! He cannot flog—he cannot flog * 
Stop! stop! ‘Take him down! Iremember it well—I remember it well!” 
while he paced up and down the square, muttering to himself words that I 
could not catch ; at the same time blowing his nose, and wiping his face with 
his handkerchief, trying to hide his emotion, that was evident to the whole 
square. 

A dead silence prevailed for some time, until our gallant General recovered a 
little his noble feeling, when he uttered, with a broken accent, “ Why does a 
brave soldier like you commit these crimes?’ Then beckoning to his orderly to 
bring his horse, he mounted and rode off. It is needless to say that the other 
man was also pardoned, and in a few days the corporal was restored to his rank. 
He is now in Ireland, serving in the Police. 

I now have to relate one of those melancholy scenes incident to a soldier's 
life, that occurred while we remained at El Bodon. On taking Rodrigo we had 
captured, among others, ten men who had deserted from our division. These 
were condenined to be shot. The place of execution was ona plain near Itue- 
ra, where our division was drawn up, forming three sides of a square ; the cul- 
prits, as usual, being placed in front of a trench, dug for a grave, on the vacant 
side 

'T'wo of the deserters, the one a man of the same company as myself, named 
Hudson, and a very handsome fellow, who had been persuaded into the rash step, 
were pardoned on the ground. Strange to say, at the battle of Vittoria he re- 
ceived a ball in the mouth, knocking four of his teeth out,and passing close to the 





ear, for which he now receives a pension from Chelsea. ‘The other, a corporal, 
named Cummins, of the 52nd Regiment, and who had been mainly instrumental, 
I believe, in getting the others to desert with him, was placed on the fatal ground 
in a wounded state. He had been particularly noticed at one of the breaches of 
Rodrigo, most actively employed in opposing our entrance, and cheering on the 
besieged to resist us. ‘This man was pardoned also. Why he was pardoned 1 
cannot say. As this was the first military execution I had ever witnessed, I felt 
not a little curiosity to sce the forms pursued. A large trench, as I have ob- 
served, had been dug asa grave for the wretched men who wer to suffer Along 
the summit of the little heap of mould, that had been thrown up from the pit, 
the deserters were placed in a row, w ith their eyes bandaged, so that on receiv- 
ing the fatal volley they should fall forward into the trench. Some of the poor 
fellows were unable, from debility, to kneel, and lay at their length, or crouched 
up into an attitude of despair, upon the loose earth i 

The signal to the firmg party was given by a motion of the provost’s cane, 
when the culprits were all hurried into eternity, with the exception of one man 
of the 52nd, who, strange to say, remained standing and unto iched. His coun- 
tenance, that before had been deadly pale, now showed a flush. Perhaps he 
might have imagined himself pardoned : if so, however, he was doomed to be mi- 
serably deceived, as the following minute two men of the reserve came up and 
fired their pieces into his bosom,when, giving a loud scream, that had a very hor- 
rible effect upon those near, he sprang torw ird into his grave. To prevent unne- 
cessary suffering, a reserve firing party was brought up, who continued to fire 
wherever the slightest sign of remaining life exhibited itself in the bodies, the 
provost himself winding up the tragedy by firing @ pistol-shot through the head 
of each corpse ; 

After this very solemn, but necessary, scene, for the good of the Service, 
we were marched in column of companies round the dead, so that the spec- 
tacle, might be witnessed by every man of the division. It was an impressive 
sight ! 

About the 26th of February we broke up our cantonments in the environs of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and crossing the Tagus, marched southward for six or seven 
days, at the exp ration of which our division took up their quarters in and about 
the town of Castello de Vide The country around the town was the most 
fruitful and luxuriant I had ever beheld. Tt abounded with the most delightful 
hills and valleys, that produced in abundance the finest fruits of the country ,such 
as grapes, pomegranates, oranges, and lemons. The men of our battalion were de 
The wine was so abundant 





lighted, as may be supposed, with such a paradise 
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that our fellows, while they remained here, made it an invariable custom to boil 
their meat in it. ; 

Another unhappy criminal was here doomed to pay the forfeit of the crime of 
desertion. When we took Rodrigo he made his escape from the town, and was 
on his way to join the French at Salamanca when captured by some of the Spa- 
niard troops, and brought back to our regiment a prisoner. The fate of this man, 
Ormond by name, who had been a corporal in our battalion, excited much com- 
misseration. I knew him well : h> was an exceedingly fine soldier-looking fel- 
ow, and noted for possessing the best qualities of a soldier up to the period of 
his unhappy departure from duty. Some harshness on the part of an officer was 
su tT to be the cause of Ormond’s desertion ; but from the circumstance of 
his previous good character, and the fact of his having-been marched as a_pri- 
soner for many days together during our march from Rodrigo, it was commonly 
thought he would be pardoned. ’ ' 

I happened to be on guard over him the night prior to his execution. The 
prisoner was playing at cards with some of the men in the evening, when Mr. 
Stanway, the provost of the division, entered the guard-room, and gave Ormond 
the intelligence that he was doomed to suffer at ten o’clock the next morning. 

Suddenly and utterly unexpected as the announcement was,Ormond’s face was 
ahe only one that showed scarcely any emotion. 

“ Well, I am quite ready,” he remarked to those around him. 

A short time afterwards he sent for the pay-serjeant of the company he be- 
Jonged to, from whom he received the arrears of pay that were due to him. This 
he spent on wine, which he distributed among the men of the guard. Noticing 
one man with very bad shoes, Ormond observed his own were better, and taking 
them off he exchanged thetn for the bad pair, saying they would last him as long 
as he should require them. 

The morning turned out rainy, so that when the prisoner was marched down 
«where our division was formed, the grave that had been dug for him was full of 
water, which he noticed with a faint smile, while he observed—* Although a wa- 
tery one, I shall sleep sound enough in it.” He then stood upright in a fine mi- 
litary position, while the Brigade-Major read aloud the proceedings of the court- 
martial. Mr. Stanway, the provost, came to tie the handkerchief round his eyes, 
when he coolly remarked, “ ‘There is no occasion—I will not flinch.” Being told 
it was customary, he said, “ Very well, do your duty.” Before this last office 
was performed he turned round, and calling most of the guard by name, bid them 
farewell. As I nodded to his farewell, I fancied it was to a dead man, for in two 
minutes he was no more. ‘The intrepid and cool manner in which he met his 
fate drew forth a general feeling of admiration. 

A few days after the above execution we marched for Badajoz, in the environs 
«of which we arrived on the 17th of March. Our battalion took up its encamp- 
ment on a small hill, and occupied some Portuguese tents, now used for the first 
‘time by our regiment during the campaign, about two miles on the Spanish side 
of the Guadiana river, that forms the boundary between Spain and Portugal. As 
the reader is probably aware, the city of Badajoz, of which so much has been 
written, stands on an extended plain, and is equidistant three leagues from Elvas 

and Campo Mayor. 

Svon after we had commenced laying siege to the town we lost a man named 

Brooks, whose death was connected with a singular circumstance. 


» 


Brooks, se- 
veral days before his death, dreamt he saw the body of a rifleman without a 


head; this apparition appeared three or four nights successively in his dreams. 
Some days after we had taken a fort from the enemy, our battalion was relieved 
in the trenches. On this occasion, as was very customary with some of our men, 
Brooks, a man named Tracy, and myself, jumped out of the trench, exposing our- 
selves to a fire from the walls of the town, while we ran to the next parallel. 
In executing this feat I was a little ahead of my comrades, when I heard the 
rush of a cannon-ball, and feeling my jacket splashed by something, as soon as I 
had jumped into the next parallel, or trench, I turned round and beheld the body of 
Brooks headless, which actually stood quivering with life for a few seconds before 
it fell. His dream, poor fellow, had singularly augured the conclusion of his own 
career. The shot, on examining the body, had smashed away the whole of the 
head ; my jacket, indeed, was covered with his brains, while Tracy was material- 
ty injured by having a part of his skull driven deep through the skin behind the 
ear. ‘The facts of this anecdote as related are well known to several now living 
in London. 
The greatest annoyance we experienced during the siege arose from the shells 
that were thrown at us fromthe town. Our works effectually screened us from 
the round-shot, but these dangerous missiles, falling into the trenches where we 
worked, and exploding, frequently did mischief. As soon as a shell fell every 
man immediately threw himself flat upon the ground until it had burst. Tom 
Crawley, I remember, had a most inveterate dislike to those deadly visitors : 
though tolerably fearless with reference to other shot, he dreaded the appearance 
of a shell. His fears made him believe that more of those missiles were thrown 
where he chanced to be than in any other part ofthe trenches. At night in parti- 
cular Tom was always on the qué vive : as soon as he beheld a shell coming he 
would call out, ‘ Here’s another brute—look out!” and then instantly dive his 
head into a mud-heap, which he would always manage to have at hand. 


One day when Crawley and myself were working close to each other in the 
trenches, a shell fell inconveniently close to us. ‘Tom was instantly half buried 
im mud, waiting for the shell’s explosion. Perceiving it had buried itself deep in 
the earth, the fuse being too long, I intended availing myself of the opportunity to 
play a trick upon Crawley by throwing a large lump of clay on his head directly 
the shell exploded, and so make him believe himself wounded. ‘To obtain the 
clod I sprang at the other side of the trench, and in doing so exposed myself to 
a shot from tie walls of the town, which immediately came in the form of grape, 
splashing me with mud from head to foot, and forcing me to throw myself back 
into the trench upon Crawley ; at the same moment the shell burst, but without 
doing any harm. Indeed I have often wondered at the escapes of men from this 
and similar dangers that occurred. 

Before I go further into my narrative I will here detail an anecdote of Major 
O'Hare, my old Captain, who was noted for his excellent soldierly qualities. 

We were on private parade one morning when a party of convalescents from 
hospital came up. Among others was a serjeant of the name of Jackson, who 
had been absent from our company for the two previous years, during which pe- 
riod, it would seem, he had been chiefly employed as hospital-serjeant at Belem, 
near Lisbon. 

The Major's aversion to absentces from their regiment was very well known 
among us, and we anticipated a scene—nor were we deceived. : 

“Ts that you, Mr. Serjeant Jackson ?” exclaimed the Major, as soon as the par- 
ty came up. -“ And pray where, in God's name, have you been for the last two 
years! The company has seen a little fighting during that period.” 

“The doctors would not allow me to leave the hospital, Sur,” replied Jackson. 

“T am sorry for that,” drily observed the Major: ‘all I can do for you is to 
= you your choice of a court-martial for absenting yourself from duty without 

eave, or to have your stripes taken ofi.” 

The serjeant, after a little hesitation, preferred surrendering quietly his non- 
commissioned dignity to standing an enquiry into his conduct. : 

Turning round to the men, the Major remarked aloud—* I will not have these 
brave fellows commanded by skulkers.” Then taking the sash and stripes that 
‘were cut off by the Serjeant-Major, he handed them to Corporal Ballard, now li- 
ving at 33, Tufton street, Westminster, observing at the same time, “ You will 
not disgrace them.” 

A very disagreeable duty that devolved upon a few of the best shots of the bat- 
talion, among whom I was chosen, consisted in our being obliged to run out in 
independent files to occupy a number of holes that had been dug at night between 
our own batteries and the walls of the town. From these pits, of which each 
man had one to himself, our particular business was to pick off any of the enemy 
who exposed themselves at their guns on the walls through the embrasures. Ma- 
ny were the Frenchmen that were thus knocked off. It often occurred also that 
our men were killed or wounded in their holes, which made it doubly dangerous 
for the man of the relieving party, who, instead of finding a ready covering, per- 
ceived it aap es by a dead or wounded man. : , 


lead 0 Before he could get a shelter, there 
was a great chance of his being shot. 


While employed in the above manner in front of our batteries, the tremendous 
noise made by the firing of artillery in both front and rear was attended at first by 
a most unpleasant effect, as it destroyed the sense of hearing for some hours after 
leaving the trenches. It was amusing, during the siege, to observe the motions 
of the artillerymen in our batteries. They were employed almost incessantly, 
and their duties were most arduous, as the batteries were the chief object for the 
aim of the enemy’s shot and shells. An artilleryman was always stationed as a 
sort of signal-man, to give notice of the appearance of these missiles. It was re- 
markable to observe the quickness with which the men at the guns, on the word 
“ shell,” would throw themselves on the ground for protection. 

The effect of our 24 pound shot upon the walls gave notice that the breaches 
would soon be practicable. Onthe 5th of May a storming party was selected for 
the assault on the following night. ; 

I am now about entering into a personal narrative of one of the most sanguina- 
ry and awful engagements on the records of any country. For the second time 
in my life I volunteered on the forlorn hope. After having had a double allow- 
ance of grog, we feil in about eight o’clock in the evening. ‘The stormers were 
composed of men from the regiments of the light division. I happened to be on 
the right of the front section, when my old Captain, Major O'Hare, who com- 
manded the wing to which my company belonged, came up in company with Cap- 


tain Jones, of the 52nd Regiment, both in command of the storming party. A | 


pair of uglier men never walked together, but a brace of better soldiers never 
stood before the muzzle of Fenchman’s gun 
“‘ Well, O'Hare,” said the Captain, “ what do you think of to-night’s work ?” 
“I don’t know,” replied the Major, who seemed, I thought, in rather low spi- 
wits. “ To-night, I think will be my last.” 
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“Tut, tut, man! I have the same sort of feeling, but I keep it down with a 
drop of the cratur,” answered the Captain, as he handed his calabash to the Ma- 
jor. 

A countryman of my own, Serjeant ok then coming up, informed Ma- 
jor O'Hare that a ladder party was wanted. ‘“’T'ake the rank files of the leadin 
sections,” was the prompt order of the Major. No sooner said than done. 1 
and my front-rank-man were immediately tapped on the shoulder for the ladder- 
party. I now gave up all hope of ever returning. At Rodrigo, as before stated 
we had fatigue-parties for the ladders, but now the case was altered ; besides 
which’ the ladders were much longer than those employed at Rodrigo. 

I may just mention that, whatever were my own forebodings on the occasion, 
the presentiments of our fine old Major O'Hare and those of Captain Jones were 
fatally realized, for in less than twenty minutes after the above conversation both 
fell riddled with balls. 

The word was now given to the ladder-party to move forward. We were ac- 
companied by two men at each side with hatchets, to cut down any obstacle that 
might oppose them, such as chevaux de frise. There were six of us supporting 
the ladder to which I belonged, and I contrived to carry my grass-bag before me. 
We had not proceeded far when we heard the sound of voices on our right, upon 
which we halted, and supposing they might be enemies, I disengaged myself 
from the ladder, and, cocking my rifle, prepared for action. We soon 
discovered our mistake, as one of our party cried—“ Take care! "Tis 
the stormers of the 4th division coming to join us.” This proved to 
be the case. This brief alarm over, we continued advancing towards the 
walls, the Rifles as before keeping in front. We had to pass a fort on 
our left, near to the town, and as we neared it the French sentry challenged.— 
This was instantly followed by a shot from the fort and another from the walls of 
the town. A moment afterwards, a fire-ball was thrown out which threw a 
bright-red glare of light around us ; and instantly a fire of grape-shot, canister, 
and small-arms poured in among us, at a distance of about thirty yards from the 
walls, as we stood on the glacis. 

Three of the men carrying the ladder with me were shot dead in a breath, and, 
the weight of the ladder falling upon me, I fell down with the grass-bag on my 
breast. The remainder of the stormers rushed up, regardless of my cries or 
those of the wounded men around me, for by this time our men were falling fast. 
Many in passing were shot and fell upon me, so that I was actually drenched in 
blood. The weight I had to sustain became intolerable, and had it not been for 
the grass-bag, which in some measure protected me, I must have been suffocated. 
At length, by a strong effort, I managed to extricate myself; in doing which I left 
my rifle behind me, and, drawing my sword, rushed towards the breach. There 
I found four men putting a ladder down the ditch ; and, not daring to pause, fresh 
lights being still thrown out of the town, with a continual discharge of musketry 
I slid quickly down the ladder, but before I could recover myself, was knocked 
down and covered by the dead bodies of men who were shot in attempting the 
descent. Again I succeeded in extricating myself from underneath the bodies, 
and, rushing forward to the right, to my surprise and fear 1 found myself nearly 
up to my neck in water. Until then I was tolerably composed, but now all re- 
flection left me, and driving through the water, being a good swimmer, I at- 
tempted to make to the breach. In doing this! lost my sword. Without nfle, 
sword, or any weapon, I succeeded in clambering up part of the breach, and came 
near to a chevauzx de frise, consisting of a piece of heavy timber studded with 
sword-blades, turning on an axis ; but just before reaching it I was struck on the 
breast, whether by a grenade, a stone, or by the butt-end of a musket, T cannot 
say, but down I rolled and lay senseless, how long I know not, but drenched 
with both water and human gore. 

When my senses in some measure returned, I perceived our gallant fellows 
still rushing forward, each seeming to share a fate more deadly than my own.— 
The fire continued in one horrible and incessant peal, as if the mouth of the in- 
fernal regions had opened to vomit forth destruction upon mankind. ‘This was 
rendered still more appalling by the fearful shouts of the combatants and the cries 
of the wounded that mingled in the uproar. 

I now, strange to say, began to feel if my arms and legs were entire ; for at 
such moments a man, I believe, is not always aware of his wounds. I now, in- 
deed, lost all the frenzy of the courage that had first possessed me, and actually 
seemed all weakness and prostration of spirit, while 1 endeavoured to screen my- 
self from the enemy's shot among the dead bodies around me. As I lay in this 
position, the fire still continued blazing over ime in all its horrors, accompanied by 
screams, groafix, and shouts, and the crashing of stones and falling of timbers. [| 
now, for the first time for many years, uttered something like a prayer. 

After the horrible and well-known scene of carnage had lasted some time, the 
fire gradually slackened from the breach, and I heard a cheering which I knew to 
proceed from within the town, and shortly afterwards a ery of ** Blood and ’ounds ! 
where’s the Light Division !—the town's our own,—hurrah !”’ This proceeded, no 
doubt, from some of the third division. I now attempted to rise, but found myself 
unable to stand from a wound which I had received, but at what time I know not. 
A musket-ball had passed through the lower part of my right leg—two others 
had passed through my cap. At the moment of this discovery I saw two or three 
men moving towards ine, who I was glad to find belonged to the Rifles. One of 
them, named O’Brien, of the same company as nyself, immediately exclaimed— 
“ What! is that you, Ned?—we thought you ladder-men all done for.” He 
then assisted me to rise. 

In consequence of the chevauz de frise still remaining above the breach, we 
could not enter the town until more men arrived to remove its fastenings. The 
third division meariwhile had entered the town on our right by the castle where 
there was no breach. We proceeded onwards, I moving with great difficulty, 
though partly supported by O’Brien. At the top of the breach we found another 
trench with a plank of wood going across leading into the town. Not until then 
I felt drops of blood trickling down my face, and found that one of the balls, in 
passing through my cap, fiad torn the skin on my head. 

In this crippled state, leaning upon my comrade, and using his rifle as a crutch, 
accompanied by a few of our riflemen, I entered the town that had been so glo- 
riously won. We still heard occasional firing and cheering from the one end of 
the town, and imagined the fight was still partially raging, although, es we soon 
aftewards learnt, the chief part of the French had retired to the citadel, or fort, 
where they surrendered on the following morning. Angry and irritated, from 
ihe pain occasioned by my wound, we had just turned the corner of a street, when 
we observed some men, and, from the light that shone from a window opposite, 
we could see from their uniforms they were evidently Frenchmen. At the same 
moment they saw us and disappeared, with the exception of one man, who seemed 
to make a rush at us with his musket. O’Brien sprang forward and wrested his 
firelock from his grasp. A feeling of revenge, prompted by the suffering I en- 
cured from my wounds, actuated my feelings as I exclaimed, “ O’Brien, let me 
have the pleasure of shooting this raseal, for he may be the man who has brought 
me to the state Tam now in!” Ithen presented my rifle close to his breast, 
with the full intention of shooting him through the body, but as my finger was 
about to press the trigger he fell upon his knees and implored mercy. ‘The next 
moment the rifle dropped from my hand, and I felt a degree of shame that a feel- 
ing of irritation had nearly betrayed me into the commission of a crime for which 
I should never have forgiven myself. 

Tne Frenchman, as soon as he perceived me desist, immediately started from 
his knees, on which he had fallen trembling, and, by way of showing his grati- 
tude, threw his arms round my neck, and wanted to kiss my cheek. He instant- 
ly followed me, and I forthwith, for the time, took him under my protection. 

We looked anxiously around for a house where we could obtain refreshment, 
and, if truth must be told, a little money at the same time. Even wounded as I 
was, I had made up my mind to be a gainer by our victory. The first house we 
knocked at no notice was taken of the summons, when we fired a rifle at the 
key-hole, which sent the door flying open. This, indeed, was our usual method 
of forcing locks. As soon as we entered the house we found a young Spanish 
woman crying bitterly, who prayed for mercy. She informed us she was the 
wife of a Frenchman ; and, to the demand of my companion, O’Brien, for refresh- 
ment, she replied, there was nothing but her poor self in the house. She, how- 
ever, produced some spirits and chocolate, of the latter of which, being very 
hungry and faint, I partook with much relish. 

As the house looked poor we soon quitted it on our quest for a better. Sup- 
ported by O’Brien and the Frenchman, we proceeded in the direction of the 
market-place. It was a dark night, and the confusion and uproar that prevailed 
jn the town may be better imagined than described. The shouts and oaths of 

drunken soldiers in quest of more liquor, the reports of fire-arms and crashing in 
of doors, together with the appalling shrieks of hapless women, might have in- 
duced any one to have believed himself in the regions of the damned. 

When we arrived at the market-place we found a number of Spanish prisoners 
rushing out of a gaol : they appeared like a set of savages suddenly set free, 
many still bearing chains they had not had time to free themselves from, and 
among these were men of the 5th and 88th Regiments holding lighted candles, 
We then turned down a street opposite to the foregoing scene, and entered a 
house which was occupied by a number of men of the 3rd Division. One of 
them, immediately on seeing me wounded, struck off the neck of a bottle of wine 








with his bayonet, and presented some of it to me, which relieved me for a time 
from the faintness I had previously felt. The scenes of wickedness that soldiers 
are guilty of on capturing a besieged town are oftentimes traly diabolical, and I 
now, in the reflections this subject gives rise to, shudder at the past. I had not 
| long been seated at the fire which was blazing up the chimney, fed by mahogany 
, chairs that had been broken up for the purpose, when I heard screams for mercy 
from an adjoining room. On hobbling in, I found an old man, the proprietor of 
the house, on his knees, imploring mercy of a soldier who had levelled his mus- 
ket athim. I with difficulty prevented the soldier from shooting him, as he com- 
plained that the Spaniard would not give up his money. I immediately informed 
the wretched landlord in Spanish, which I spoke tolerably well, that he could only 
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save his life by surrendering his cash. Upon this he brought out with trembling 
hands a large bag of dollars from under the mattress of the bed. These by com- 
mon consent were immediately divided among the men present ; and I must con 
fess I participated in the plunder, getting sixteen dollars for my share. 

After this I resumed my seat at the fire, when a number of Portuguese sol- 

diers entered, one of whom, taking me for a Frenchman, for I had the French 
soldier’s jacket on, my own being wet, snapped his piece at me, which luckil 
hung fire. I instantly rush at him as well as I was able, when a scuffle ensu 
and one of the Portuguese being stabbed by a bayonet, they retired, dragging the 
wounded man with them. After ejecting the Portuguese, our men, who had by 
this time got tolerably drunk, proceeded to ransack the house. Unhappily they 
discovered the two daughters of the old man of the house, who had concealed 
themselves up stairs. They were both young and pretty. 
shortly afterwards dragged from her hiding-place. 
scene which followed. 
Without dwelling on the frightful details, it may be sufficient to add that our 
men, more infuriated by drink than before, seized on the old man and insisted on a 
fresh supply of liquor. His protestations that he possessed no more were in vain, 
as were my attempts to restrain them from ill-using him. 

It is to be lamented that the memory of an old soldier should be disturbed by 
such — reflections as the foregoing scenes must give rise to: but it is to be 
considered that the men who besiege a town in the face of such dangers generally 
become desperate from their own privations and sufferings ; and when once the 
get a footing within its walls—flushed by victory, hurried on by the desire of li- 
quor, and maddened by drink—they stop at nothing : they are literally mad, and 
are hardly conscious of what they do in such a state of excitement. Ido not 
state this in justification : I only remark what I have observed human nature to be 
on these occasions. 

Sick of the scene of horrors that had been enacted, attended by my French 
prisoner, I left the house for one on the other side of the street. This we found 
occupied by men of the 3d Division, who were drinking chocolate, not made with 
water, but wine. They seemed rather more sober and peaceable than those we 
had just left: but here, also, as in most of the houses in Badajoz that night, the 
greatest outrages were committed. ' 

Having passed a wretched night, the next morning, being determined to rejoin 
my regiment, if there were any left of them—for at this time I did not know 
what number we had lost—I left the house accompanied by my Frenchman, who 
rendered me every assistance in his power. It appeared to me that the town 
was still in great confusion and uproar, although every available means had been 
taken to suppress it. In one of the strects I saw the Duke of Wellington giving 
directions about the erection of a gallows for the punishment of the guilty ; but 
it seemed only a mockery to them. Even then his Grace was surrounded by a 
number of British soldiers, who, holding up bottles with the heads knocked off, 
containing wine and spirits, cried out to him, using a phrase then familiarly ap- 
plied to him by the men of the Army, ** ——, old boy! will you drink? The 
town’s our own—hurrah !’” [am not aware that a single execution took place, 
notwithstanding the known severity of the Duke in matters of plunder and out- 
rage. I feel bound to say, that a prejudice existed on the part of our men against 
the inhabitants of Badajoz, owing to their having submitted so tamely to the 
French. It was different at Ciudad Rodrigo, where the Spaniards had defended 
themselves gallantly. 

On my way to join the camp, and, feeling fatigued, I sat down with my = 
soner on a bench, opposite the bridge which leads to Fort St. Christoval. e 
had not been long seated when I was amused by a large baboon, which was sur- 
rounded by a nuinber of soldiers, who were tormenting him. ‘The poor animal 
had been wounded in the foot, probably by one of our men, and by his chattering, 
grinning, and droll gesticulations, he showed as much aversion to the red coate 
as any of the French could possibly have done. While the men about were teas- 
ing the animal, a servant, stating that it belonged to the Colonel of the 4th Re- 
giment, who he said was wounded, attempted to take the beast away, whereupon 
the party being divided in their sentiments, a scuffle ensued, in which several men 
were wounded with bayonets. 

As we got up to proceed we saw a number of Frenchmen, guarded by our sok 

diers, coming over the bridge. They were the prisoners taken in Fort St. Chris- 
toval, that had that morning surrendered. ‘These prisoners were soon surrounded 
by our men, who began examining their knapsacks, from whence a number of 
watches, dollars, &c., were soon extracted. A short distance farther on I came 
up with a mule tied to a door, which, in my crippled state, I immediately appro- 
priated to my use, and which I afterwards sold to Lieut. Jackson, of the 83rd 
Regiment. Mounted on the animal, which was led by the Frenchman, we pur- 
sued our way until we arrived near the gates that led to the camp, when rather 
an affecting scene came under my eye. It was a little fellow, a drummer boy 
belonging to the 88th Regiment, who was lying wounded, his leg being brokem 
by a shot, and crying bitterly. On telling him T would get him earried by the 
Frenchman, if he wished, ‘* Oh, no!—oh, no!” said the boy, ‘ I don’t care for 
myself. Look at my poor father, where he lies !” pointing to a man shot through 
the head, lying weltering in a gore of blood. Poor little fellow! I gave him a 
couple of dollars, and called some men to his assistance when I was compelled 
to leave him.’ We soon arrived at the camp-ground of the 3d Division. When 
I dismounted, and while sitting on one of the men’s knapsacks, one of the 83d 
Regiment was engaged in cleaning his firelock, when the piece went off and shot 
a corporal through the head, wounding also the hand of another man. The 
Frenchman seemed dreadfully frightened: he turned pale as marble, perhaps 
thinking the shot aimed at him, as the corporal fell dead beside him. This acei- 
dent struck me as a forcible example of the casualties that attend a soldier's life. 
I could not, indeed, help feeling for the poor corporal, who, after surviving the 
dangers of the preceding night, had lost his life by a clumsy hand cleaning a 
firelock. 
It may appear strange that I did not wish to remain in Badajoz, but I was suf 
fering from my wound, and preferred the quiet of the camp. I had no sooner 
arrived there than I was obliged to part with my faithful Frenchman, who I be- 
lieve was sent to join the other prisoners. I gave him a few dollars, which most 
likely he was deprived of before he got many yards. He left me with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the protection I had afforded him. A few days after- 
wards I was sent into the hospital in Badajoz, where I continued under medical 
treatment until sufficiently recovered to rejoin the army, which I did near Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 


The mother, too, was 
I refrain from describing the 


I have been in many actions, but I never witnessed such a complication ef 
horrors as surrounded me on the forlorn hope at Badajoz. 


——[—— 
CONTINENTAL GOSSIPPINGS. 

By Harry Lorrequer.—Resumed from a former number 
Chance and that spirit of inquiry, which Paul Pry excuses in himself by calling 
it the characteristic of the age, once led us to view the lunatic asylum of Charen- 
ton. Amid the many sad and afflicting instances of debased and degraded human- 
ity we met with, one man struck me most particularly. He was about five-and- 
thirty years of age, tall and well-built, with a lofty forehead and a deep-set pene- 
trating eye. The whole character of his head was highly intellectual ; but the 
expression of his features was melancholy and depressing beyond anything my 
words can give an ideaof. ‘The face was deadly pale, and marked by small blue 
veins ; and the dragged mouth and downcast look bespoke utter despair. He ne- 
ver noticed the persons about him, but stared fixedly at vacancy,and muttered con 
stantly in a broken and supplicating voice, as if entreating forgiveness of some 
great and heinous crime 
‘Will he recover 2” said we, as we turned to leave the spot. 
“ Never,” said the keeper, ‘ his is a madness never curable.” 
On our return to Paris M. E——, the celebrated physician, who had accom- 
panied us to Charenton, gave us the following brief account of this man’s case :— 
Monsieur Eugene S had so brilliantly distinguished himself in his career at 
the French bar, that, at the early age of twenty-eight he was named Procureur da 
roi, an office in many respects similar to that of our attorney-general. To a great 
knowledge of his profession, rarely attainable at so early a period of life, he united 
the gift of a most convincing eloquence ; and, stranger still, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with human nature in all its shapes and phases, which seemed absolutely in- 
compatible with the habits of close study and seclusion. There was no art nor 
“ metier ” with the details of which he was unacquainted ; no rank or walk im 
life, whose feelings and prejudices he could not dip into, and identify himself with. 
The very dialect of the lowest classes he had made his study, and from the patois 
of Normandy, to the outlandish jargon of Gascogne, he was familiar with alL 
Talents like these were not long in establishing the fame of thei possessor, and 
before he had been four years at the bar, it was difficult to say whether he was 
more feared as a rival by his colieagues, or dreaded as an accuser by the criminal. 
This to a French avocat was the pinnacle of professional fame 
As his practice extended, his labour at home became much greater ; frequently 
he did not leave his study till daybreak, and always appeared each morning at the 
opening of the court. The effect upon his health was evident in his pallid look, 
and his figure, formerly erect and firm, becoming stooped and bent ; the life of ex- 
citement his career presented,left neither time nor inclination for society or amuse- 
ment; and his existence was thus one great mental struggle 
All who understand the nature of a trial for life and death in France, are aware 
that it is neither more nor less than a drama, in which the Procureur du roi plays 
the principal character ; and whose success Is ¢ stimated by but one test—the con- 
viction of the accused. There is no preparation too severe, no artifice too deep, 
no plot too subtle for the advocate upon occasions like this ; he sets himself pa 
tiently to learn the character of the prisoner, his habits, his feelings, his prejudi- 
ces, his fears; and by the time that the trial comes on is theroughly familiar with 
every leading trait and feature of the man 








In combats like this our advocate’s life was passed ; and so comylete a mastery 
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had the demoniacal passion gained over him, that whenever, by the acquittal of a’ 
“* prevenu,” he seemed to be defrauded in his rightful tribute of admiration and 
applause, the «fect upon his spirits became evident ; his head drooped ; and for 
several days he could scarcely speak. The beaten candidate for collegiate honours 
never suffered from defeat as he did ; and at last to such a height had this infatua- 
tion reached, that his own life seemed actually to hang in the scale upon every trial 
for a capital offence ; and upon the issue, threatened death to the advocate or the 
the accused. ‘“ Laquel de deux,” said an old barrister, at the opening of a case, 
and the words became a proverb concerning Monsieur S ‘ 

This mania was at its height when the government directed him to proceed 
to Bourdeaux to take the direction of atrial, which, at that period, was exciting 
the greatest interest in France. ‘The case was briefly this :—A gentleman travel- 
ling for pleasure, accompanied by a single servant, had taken up his residence for 

some weeks upon the banks of the Garonne. Here the mild urbanity of his man- | 

ners and prepossessing address had soon won for hin the attention and good will of | 
the inhabitants, who were much taken with him, and in an equal degree prejudiced 
against the servant, whose Bretagne stupidity and rudeness were ill calculated to 
make friends for him. In the little village where they sojourned two new arrivals 
were sure to attract their share of attention, and they were most rigidly cartvas- 
sed, but always with the same judgment. 

Such was the state of matters, when one morning the village was thrown into 
commotion by the report that the stranger had been murdered in the night, and 
that the servant was gone, no one knew whither. On opening the door of the 
cottage a strange and sad sight presented itself: the floor was covered with pack- 
ing cases and chests, corded and fastened as if for a journey ; the little plate and 
few books of the deceased were carefully packed, and every thing betokened the 
preparation for departure. In the bed-room the spectacle was still more strange : 
the bed-clothes lay in a heap upon the floor covered with blood, and a broken ra- 
zor, a twisted and torn portion of a dressing-gown lay beside them ; there were 
several foot-tracks in the blood upon the floor ; and these were traced through a 
sinal! dressing-room which led out upon a garden where they disappeared in the 
grass ; the servant was no where to be found, neither could any trace of the body 
be discovered. Such were, in few words, the chief cireumstances which indica- 
ted the commission of the dreadful crime, and in the state of public feeling to- 
wards the two parties, were deemed sufiiciently strong to implicate the servant, 
who, it was now discovered, had been seen some leagues up on the road to Bour- 
deaux early that morning. 

The commissaire of police set out immediately in pursuit ; and before night 
the man was arrested. At first his usual, stupic, and sullen manner was assumed ; 
but on hearing that the death of his master was now proved, he burst into tears | 
and never spoke more. 

The most diligent search was now made to discover the body, but without the 
slightest success. It was no where to be found; a hat belonging to the de- | 
ceased was taken up near the river, and the general belief was, that the corpse | 
had been thrown into the river and carried down by the current which is here very 
rapid. ‘The indignation of all parties who were never kindly disposed to the ser- 
vant, rose to the greatest height, that he would never acknowledge what liad been 
done with the body, although now no doubt remained upon their mind as to his 
guilt. 

His trial at length came on ; and Monsieur S—— arrived “ special” in Lyons 
to conduct it. The great principle in English criminal law, that a conviction can- 
not be held for murder until the body be found, exists not in France; but in lieu 
of it, they require a chain of circumstantial evidence of the strongest and most 
convincing nature. 

To discover this where it existed, to fashion it where it did not, were easy to 
the practised advocate ; and the poor prisoner, whose reasoning powers were evi- 
dently of the weakest order, and whose intelligence was most limited, offered an 
easy victim to every subtle quesiion of the lawyer ; he fell deeper and deeper in- 
to the snare laid for him; he was made to say that though upon the road to 
Bourdeaux, he knew not why he was there : that the watch and keys in his pos- 
session were his master’s he acknowledged ; but why they were in his keeping 
he could not tell ; every hesitation of his manner, every momentary indication of 
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trouble and confusion were turned against him ; and even when a fitful gleam of 
intelligence would shoot across his clouded brain, it was anticipated by his tor- 
turer and converted to his injury. The result may be casily guessed ; he was 
condemned to death ; and the following morning, as the advocate received at his 


levee the congratulations of the authorities upon his success and ability, the pris- 
oner was led to the guillotine amid the exeeration of ten thousand people. 

Two years after this trial took place our advocate was passing through Amiens | 
on his way to Peronne. ‘There was considerable bustle and confusion in the ho- 
tel, from an incident which had just occurred, and which shocked all the inmates 
A gentleman who had arrived the evening before, having attempted to commit 
suicide by cutting his throat, and was found two miles from the town upon the 
high road, where 1 appeared he had fallen from loss of blood, having walked thus 
far after his intended crime. 

“ His name is Lemoine,” said some one in the crowd, as they 
bleeding, and nearly lifeless into the hous« 

“ Lemoine !”’ said Monsieur S 
dered at Lyons by Jean Labarte.” 

“ And what is most stra ’ said another, not hearing the muttered observa- 
tion of Monsieur S——, “he is now perfectly sensible and most penitent for his 
attempt, which he ascribes to a passing insanity that he has been hable to froma 
boy ; the impulse is first to destroy, then to conceal himself.” 

“« That is indeed singular,” said Monsieur S——, “ but there is no combating 
a monomania.” 

** So the poor man feels, for he has already essayed the same thing several 
times—in the last he nearly succeeded when living on the Garonne.” 


earried him 








-—, musingly ; “the name of the man mur- 











“The Garonne—Lemoine—” screamed, rather than spoke the advocate— 
«“ when—where—the name of the village ?” 

“La Hulpe,” said the stranger 

“ Great God, I aim a murderer !” said S——, as he fell upon the pavement, 


the blood streaming from his mouth and nose ; they lifted him up at once and 
carried him into the house ; but the shock had been too much. ‘The face of the 
murdered Jean Labarte, as with stupid look, and heavy inexpressive gaze, he 
stared up from the dock, never left him after ; and he passed his remaining days in 
Charenton a despairing, broken-hearte 1 maniac. 

It subsequently came out that poor Labarte, knowing that his master was threat- | 
ened with an attack, had packed up all he possessed, and set out for Bourdeaux to 
procure a physician, trusting that from his precaution no mischief could accrue in| 
the meanwhile—one razor was unfortunately forgotten, and gave rise to all the cir- 
cumstances we have mentioned 

THE POLICE AND THE LIVRE NOIR. 

How little do we know —most happily for us—in England, by the word police, of | 
of what is meant by the same phrase in France? With us a certain mixed and 
confused notion is formed of sundry old gentlemen called magisirates, presiding i 
very dusty and pestilential dens, assisted by various emissaries in blue uniforin,with 
enigmatical letters on their co!lars, engaged in transmitting vagabonds to their 
parish, and sending artful dodgers to the house of correction, their highest function 
being a brow-beating committal io the tread-inill, or a panegyric upon their own 
merciful leniency in pardoning a pickpocket. This, with an occasional dry, judi- 
cial jest—for as Mr. Weller would observe, “‘ they have wery nice notions of fun” 
—constitute at once their duty and delight. Long may they enjoy such pleasing 
pursuits, say we with al] our hearts, and still longer may they live in all practical 
ignorance of the more complicated engine which our neighbours outre mer have 
called by the same name— police 

The preventive system which is carried on in France against crime, wonderfully 
reminds us of the treatment so profitably practised by the late St. John Long 
upon his patients : taking it always for granted, that there was something wrong 
in your constitution, he “ established a raw” upon your back to get rid of it : if you 
were afflicted with any malady, then he prorounced the application indispensable 
to your cure ; if you were not, why then the more luck yours. ‘This is precise- 
ly what takes place in France ; your house may be searched, your papers ran- 
sacked, your very pockets scrutinized as evidences of some imputed offence 
against the laws ; and all the satisfaction you get on proving your innocence is 
“ce’st tant mieux pour vous.” : 

Read the accounts of the inquisition in Spain, study the records of the “ Heilige 
Wehme” in Germany, and I defy you to point out a more iniquitous system in 
either than that which now exists in the police of many continental countries. 

When using the phrase police, we would expressly ‘stipulate that we mean not 
thereby that lazy and inefficient appanage to every city and town abroad, who, 
under the direction of the municipal authorities, parade the streets in cocked hats 
and broad swords, under the pretence of preserving the peace ; but who, upon 

every occasion of riot or disturbance, are seen flying from the spot with a valour 
of which discretion is the strongest feature. Bless their hearts, they are as little 
warlike as a battle-axe guard, or a college porter, and a terror to none except 
s>me vagrant urchin who strays from his nurse’s guidance to cross a plot in the 
Tuilleries garden, or the park in Bruxelles 

No. no—what we mean is very dilferent, indeed ; and as in the Austrian states, 
there are two species of coinage denominated by the same name florin, one of | 





| of those who have not travelled—know of its existence 





rege with her 


which is worth about two shillmgs sterling, and the other eight pence, so on the | 


continent, and pretty much with the same intent, are these two orders of the go 
vernment called by the one word pulict “] can nothing to grumble at 

the police of France,” says a newly airive d traveller to a French table d’hote ac 
quaintance, alluding of course to the innocuo 1s tribe we have mentioned. The 
other eves him with subtlety, and assents; he himself being an “ Agent de la 
police” in coloured clothes, who dines in public every day, mingling in the con 
versation, grumbling at the government, condemning the mmistry, and enacting 
a species of foreign Joe Hume to entrap some single-minded and inexperience | | 
traveller into some expression of his opinions, which; if onee pronounce un a- 


see 





vourable, or even suspicious, he gets a private hint frem the Ministre de la police | 


that he had better have kept his politics for England, and that his 


port is 


waiting for him to leave the country in twenty-four hours. Such, perltaps, is all | 


fair and reasonable ; at least there are persons who mist, that as we are only 


guests in a pa, country, we should rigotously ab¥tain from disturbing the | 


economy of our host's household ; and in this we pé#feéctly agree ; we only see 
any thing reprehensible in the means adopted for detecting, in some cases, creat- 
ing, the expressions complained of. 

These secret agents of the police are a large body in a continental state culled 
from every rank and walk in life, and exercising with this their hidden “ metier,” 


different trades, professions, and occupations ; sometimes the agent is a merc | 


“ flaneur,” keeping his cab, living at a first-rate hotel, drinking champagne every 
day most ostentatiously at his table d’hote, which, be it observed en passant, is an 
almost invariable mark of bad taste, rarely practised except by inferior English- 
men, and every Russian calling himself Count, and waited upon by a servant in 
a grotesque livery ef green, gold, scarlet, and blue, which is thought by his mas- 
ter to be strictly English, and ‘“ en jockey.” 

This person is usually accredited by certain introductions, and obtains a kind of 


| a half admission into society, where he at once, by the instinct of his caste, singles 
| out his victims, cheats them at play for his own amusement, and entraps them in 


politics for that of his government. 

This is a very frequent species of the tribe ; but there is no trade nor calling 
that he may not profess ; he is a newspaper editor, a Jew money-lender, the crou- 
pier at a gambling-house, the conducieur of a diligence, and perhaps most frequent- 
ly of all the spy of the government is the danseuse at the opera. 

It is said by those who know or should know these matters well, that there is 
scarcely a figurante in the ballet that is not salaried by the police. Whether this 
be so or not we cannot affirm ; but an anecdote we have heard of onc of that class 
greatly disposes us to speak with all leniency of them. 

It was during the empire that the General G., chef de division, and aid-de-camp 
to Napoleon, became suspected of carrying on an intrigue with Austria. Fouche 
had long watched him, but without obtaining the least clue which might establish 
his suspicions. ‘The general was a Saxon of grave and retired habits, mixing little 
in society, and having but few intimates, therefore there was great difficulty in se- 
It was observed, however, that a little Saxon girl that 
danced at the ballet at the opera attracted much of his attention ; she was at once 
brought forward, and being instructed in her part, was told how to interest the ge- 
neral in her behalf by the ties of ‘ Faterland,” so strong with every German. The 
plan succeeded, and she became his mistress. Napoleon, who had watched the 
progress of the intrigue with some impatience, at once expected the fruits and was 


| greatly disappointed at not immediately obtaining the information he desired. The 
| deliberate caution of Fouche wearied and disgusted him, and tired of suspecting 


a man he saw daily about his person, he dismissed him abruptly from his staff, and 
ordered him to leave Paris in forty hours 

The general, who had no conception of the snares by which he was surrounded, 
was horror-struck at the news, but at once prepared to set out, and proceeded to 
take leave of his friends. Greatly was he surprised to find that by no one was his 
misfortune more felt than by Stephanie, who at once resolved to accompany him 
into exile, and share his lowered fortune wherever he went. This from one of her 
class was a sacrifice he never looked for ; and amid all his atHiction comforted and 
sustained him. That night they set out for Geneva. 

This was the moment that Fouche had long looked forward to, when, in disgrace 
and exile, separated from his friends, removed from all observation, the general 
would surely betray himself if he was really guilty, and with this intention Ste- 
phanie was engaged to accompany him to watch all his movements, observe his 
very slightest expressions, and report by every post to the minister the events of 
each day ; for months long, Stephanie had little else to tell than the general spent 
whole days in his study writing, that he saw no one, and that he left the house rare- 
ly at all 


Fouche himself at last, grown weary of the slow progress of discovery, and the 
time being at hand at which it could alone prove valuable, determined upon a last 
great effort ; he wrote to Stephanie himself, enclosing her a pacquet of keys, by 
which any lock could be opened, desired her to secure all the general's papers and 
letters,and start for Paris immediately; to stimulate her zeal he also sent a long pro- 
mised, and by her eagerly desired, present,‘ a diamond aigrette’ of the value of three 
thousand tranes. ‘Think of the feelings of the poor danseuse as she looked upon 
her prize. What were all the false glitter of the gems of the “ property room” 


| when compared with the rich lustre of the oriental stone. She placed it before her, 


and as she gazed, thought over in her mind the triumph sucha possession would 
ensure her over her less favoured rivals ; she placed it upon her bosom and felt her 
heart beat more proudly beneath ; her cheek glowed, her eyes filled with tears of 
delight, then suddenly growing pale as death she paused for a moment, and snatch- 
ing up the etui and the letter she ran to the chamber where the general was wri- 
ting, burst open his door, and holding out the packet in her hand, fell senseless and 
fainting at his feet. 

‘That same post brought a letter from the general to the minister of war de- 
manding his ** retraite ;” and the week after saw him on his way to Dresden, with 
his wife, for he had married Stephane, where he has ever since lived in a happy re- 
tirement. 

* + * * 

The idea of that imperium in imperio—a police within a police—originated with 
Fouche, who selected for his agents men of high families but ruined fortunes. ‘The 
description which Sallust has given us of Cataline can alone convey a just idea of 
the bribery by which men were seduced from the path of honour and virtue to crime 
and infamy. Was a young man ruined at play,his resource was ready ; the alterna- 
tive to suicide was to sell himself to Fouche—was a rich man bankrupt in a great 
speculation, Fouche would engage him—were any man’s tastes and habits more 
costly than his means to procure them, an occasional interview with the minister 
of police—a conversation he had listened to repeated—a private letter shown, 
and his credit rose once more at his bankers. From the prince to the beggar there 
was no safety. The guest at your table—the servant behind your chair, were fre- 
quently but spies upon your conduct 

Let us now turn to another feature of this state engine. And here we would 
ask a question of you—Have you ever heard of the “ Livre Noir?” We 
might almost anticipate your answer. Few even of the travelled—scarcely any 
Let us, then, explain. 


In tle bureau of the secret police, guarded from all human eyes but those of the 
minister himself or his depute, in whose charge it is, lies a massive and padlocked 


voluzne, whose contents, if known, would thrill the blood and pale the cheek of 
even te most pampered votary of romance 
Balsac, Victor Hugo, or Hoffman, or Maturin, when compared with the narratives 
writ upon those pages? What all the highly wrought and much laboured stories 


which human talent or genius have ever devised or planned, when placed beside | 


the short and stunning annals of crime and misery, vice, misfortune, and condem- 
nation that dreadful book could lay bare ? 

The Livre Noir is the registry of the lives of criminals, from the cradle to 
the grave—-from the chi'd conceived in sin to the suicide taken in the * feiets de St 
Cloud,” or exposed upon the table at la Morgue. His every incident is there— 
from his first sep in iniquity to his second—from his early chastisement to his se- 
verer punishinent—from the trifiing offence to the graver crime, all is registered ; 
and his foot-track can be traced as he went on from the penitentiary to the prison 
—from the prison to the galliees—from the gallies to the guillotine ; or suppose 
repentance to have seized him, and that he resolve to “ sin no more”---it matters 
not. ‘The deed which perhaps rashness or poverty suggested, is stamped indel- 
bly upon the inexorable page , and the brand upon his brow bears no more damn- 
ing evidence of his crime than four brief lines of a pen. Conceive, if you ca 
any thing more horrible than this. Fiction cannot exaggerate-~imagnation can, 
not exceed it ; and yet in the city, where it is boasted civilization holds paramount 
sway, this still exists. But the mischief ends not here. All are inscribed here- 


What would be all the horrors of 


89 


“ Camille, seduced at sixteen ; Maquise at eighteen ; at twenty died at the Bi- 
cetre 

“ Catherine, sirnamed the pretty-armed, seduced at twelve ; crowned the ‘ ro- 
siere’ at fifteen ; died at Poisy at twenty-five, in the “‘ Maison de force.’ 

“« Celeste (the ‘ prude’) sold by her mother to an Englisman ; changed after- 
wards for an Irish horse ; now ase de Compagnie at 'rescati, and a baronne. 

“ Carl Bac, the printer of * Les Gucux’—his press concealed in an arch of the 





, Pont de Jena ; the papers in a pump at the Isle de Louviers ; now printing a 


against M. Mole, written by the prefect of the police ; wait till June, and then 
| condemn him to the Bagnes de Brest.” 
Such is the “ Livre Noir” of the French capital. 
where such a record is found. 


Long may it be the only city 





MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. 


_ Different persons have very different notions of poetry. Some think its essen- 
tial quality is verse ; if the lines scan and rhyme, the writer is a poet. Others» 
with a kindred ignorance but more musical ear, demand sonorousness, such: as 
| Dulness, in the Dunciad, bestowed on the plagiarist Moore--- 
| “And empty words she gave, and sounding strain.” 

I 
| 


A third class require imagery ; if the planets, the elements, the grander forms ‘of 
earth, and the beauties of vegetation are introduced, no matter for the aptness, the 
author is extolled. A fourth set of readers make what they call imagination (but 
which is really fancy) the test of the poet. With them, mere visionary creations 
of the brain constitute poetry. And, in combination with all the qualities we have 
mentioned, it undoubtedly does ; but not of the highest kind, unless we prefer 
| Spenser to Shakspeare, or Keats to Pope. 
What then is poetry? Johnson, on one occasion, declared that “ to circum- 
scribe poetry by « definition, would only show the narrowness of the definer ;” 
but in commencing his elaborate criticismon Paradise Lost, he pronounces that 
| * Poetry is the art of uniting pleasure with truth, by calling imagination to the 
| help of reason.” Few who have attentively considered the subject will deny that 
this is a true description,---or rather contains the germs of truth; for it is only 
when we come to understand what poetry 7s that we comprehend the definition in 
its fulness. Will it render an abstruse subject more popularly intelligible, to say 
that poetry is the imaginative essence of the real? ee is necessary in poetry ; 
for we are so constructed, that though what never existed may please, it pleases 
| only in proportion as it is based on reality, and when it has been received as real 
by those to whom it was first addressed. Invention, or creation, in the vulgar idea 
of something quite new, will never form an enduring poem ; truth alone perma- 
nently pleases in art ; and nothing is true, for human purposes, but the creation 
submitted to our experience. The gods of classical mythology, the angels of 
Milton are merely sublimated mortals. ‘The superstitions which survive their be- 
lief are indebted for vitality to the same principle ; the fairies, witches, and ghosts 
of the European world in the middle ages, had their prototype in mortality, beau- 
tified, degraded, or etherialized, by imagination and fear. When the inspired wri- 
ters introduce the Deity, they attribute to him some of the qualities of humanity ; 
even the Saviour appeared on the earth as a mortal, for (independent of the theo- 
logical arguments for this) mankind could by no other way have comprehended 
his existence, or received his doctrines. How dreamy and uninteresting, or intet- 
esting only as being ludicrous, religion itself becomes, when the reality of nature 
is disregarded, may be seen in the mystical speculations of the most gifted theolo- 
gians, or in Paradise Lost, where “ God the Father turns a school-divine.” 
The essence of the real is requisite in poetry ; for any attempt to reproduce by 
art the whole of any thing, would be impossible ; and if it could be done, would be 
as revolting as a verbatim report, in which, though every word might be taken 
down, the life and the action of the speaker, with all the concomitants, must be 
absent. ‘The true artist therefore selects those traits which give the character of 
the thing he would imitate ; rejecting all that is unessential or commonplace. It 
is this quality that seems miraculous to the untaught, when a dash of the pen or 
a few strokes of the peneil give force and spirit to what was previously tame and 
unattractive. 
Imagination also is requisite, not merely to animate and colour, but to discern 
those things in nature which have the elements of poetry ; for we need not say 
that many things may be real, or contain the essence of a subject, without being 
poetical. Physical misery is real enough; a neat judgment m law, or a physi- 
cian’s description of a case, contains the essential points of the subject matter ; 
yet neither makes any approach to poetry. 
But though reality, imagination, and the essences of things, are requisite for 
| poetry, they will not constitute a poem, at least without a more exact limitation of 
| their sense. Poetry---or, to use the proper, if hacknied expression, “ poetical 
| passages”’---may be found in historians, orators, divines, and so forth ; poetry is 
spoken by many persons, fully possessed with their subjects, and under high ex- 
citement.* We do not, however, call Livy a poet, or his history a poem---on the 
simple principle that a fragment is not a whole. ‘To produce this whole is the 
business of the artist; and it can only be obtained by a perfect eonsentaneous- 
ness throughout his piece, both as regards the general nature of his subjects and 
the peculiar branch of his art, whether epic, dramatic, pastoral, or what not. This 
rule of fitness and consistency is applicable to the slightest details, but it is more 
especially important in the prominent features of his piece,---as scenery in descrip- 

| tive poetry ; in epic, narrative, scenery, and persons ; in dramatic action and cha- 
racter. It was not to exhibit his exquisite perception that Horace dwells so long 
upon the strictness with which the poet must observe the proprieties of nation, 
history, and the ages of men, but because failure there is fatal. 











* Aut dormitabo aut ridebo.” 


The reader will now understand our meaning when we say that Mr. Milman 
possesses a poetical mind, and has written very many poetical passages, but, ex- 
cepting Fazio and a few small deer, he has not produced either poems or dramas, 
—neither observing the nature of his subjects nor the nature of his art. 

Besides Fazio, which, though with much claptrap, some namby-pamby, some 
improbability in the conduct of the story, and too literal am imitation of the style 
of the old writers, is rapid, touching, and full of business, Mr. Milman has writ- 
ten an epic and four dramas. Of these, it strikes us that Anne Boleyn is the best, 
and the Fall of Jerusalem the worst Without, however, offering this as more 
| than an opinion,or attempting (what our space forbids) any elaborate criticism on 
| the whole of the poems in this complete edition, we will support the judgments 
| we have passed upon Mr. Milman by a few instances. 

The Fall of Jerusalem, as treated by him, is not dramatic, but narrative, for 
| the interest hinges upon an event, and not upon persons or actions: the form of 
| the drama therefore was chosen injudiciously. ‘There are ‘Titus and his officers, 
| the High Priest of the Jews, and the leaders of the Jewish factions, together with 
| a Christian, and the converted daughter of a Jew enthusiast. But we care little 
about their fate. ‘The destruction of the city, and the stupendous miseries and 
| alleged prodigies by which it was accompanied, are essentially the prominent fea- 
| tures of the drama ; but being interwoven, as a sort of double plot, with the for- 

tunes of individuals, each interferes with the other, instead of relieving it. So 
that the structure of the poem 1s radically defective, and poetical art violated in 
| the plan itself 
| ‘The execution is equally remote from trve poesy. It is not men and women 
who speak, but the Professor of Poetry at Oxford. The speeches are too long 
and too artificial, not merely for the drama, but for persons m the position of the 
characters. There is no discrimination of national | suslianisioss-allietuean, Jews, 
Christians, priests, soldiers and fanatics, talk pretty much alike ; the differences 
being in the phrases and sentiments, not in the character of their speech. To 
prove all these assertions by the induction of various passages, would be a long 
task, but we we will instance a single scene. 

The purpose of the opening is to show Titus engaged in a mental conflict be- 
tween his wish to save Jerusalem and some mysterious impulse that urges him 
on to destroy it. This brief topic, most fitted perhaps for soliloquy, 1s effected 








in---natives, strangers, the sojourner for a week, the passer through for a day--- | by a long dialogue between Titus and his officers ; in which they say much that 
their every action, their intentions, their plans. Walk if you will, with a port erect | is impertinent, because it must be well known to each other, and describe min- 


and bosom high, proud in your personal liberty ; but not a stir you give, not a! utely things that are needless, because they are before their eyes 


whisper you breathe, but is noted and chronicled here, to be referred to and 
brought forward whenever suspicion may attach to you. ‘Then is the page turned 
to---the finger poits to the passage, and your condemnation follows The peace, 
the fortune, the honour of the first houses in France are dependent upon the se- 
cresy of these pages—to open it were to spread a civil war through the land. 

Let us draw from the store of one of the cleverest tale writers of the day some 
of the extracts by which he illustrates this terrific volume, which will convey a 
clearer notion uf it than any description, however laboured 

“ La Compiesse D’Abeille, in every society ; deep in the Greek loan, and seve- 
ral companies of insurance ; has issued six hundfed thousand franes of false mo- 
ney---‘ protected by Prince S ’ 

“Madame Antoine de Vieux Preal—goes every year to the waters of Ba- 
confessor and her doctor; madame in perfect health ; is in 





league with Spain ; her confessor is a gend’arme of King Ferdinand, her doctor a 


monk 

* Marquis de Audelaure—well received at co 
ble ; spy of the Emperor of liussia ; 
Wist 


spirited, clever, and agreca- 
use he is more useful than other 
ey reach him 


spared bec 


all his letters from Russia opened befor: 


“ Aygimaine, chief of an emigre club, who pass ail their evenings since ‘92 in 
levising ‘infernal machines ;’ they are twenty-eight m number, of whom four- | 
teen are agents of the police not worth the cost of the superintendence | 

Beigh, a foreigner who counterfeits perfectly the air, look, and attitude of Na- | 
poleon ; he affects to have made his escape from St Helena, and is now organi- 


sing a conspiracy among the students ; he derives his means from the police ; but 
s being a stranger, he requires watching ; the duty ts performed by a false Dau- | 


phine, whom he watches in his turn ; thus the two aspirants for the crown are mu- | 


tual spies on each ojher | 


| they any Roman grandeur, still less any military brevity 


Neither have 
This is the style of 
Titus.—more like a rhetorical officer of Volunteers haranguing at a sham fight, 
than a stern commander of the ancient Legions 


TITUS 
«“ Advance the eagles, Caius Placidus, 
Even to the walls of this rebellious city 
What! shall our bird of conquest, that iath flowm 
Over the world, and built her nest of glory 
Even in the palace-tops of pro west kings, 
What! shall she check and pause herein her circle, 
Her centre of dominion? By the gods, 
It is a treason to all-conquering Rome, 
That thus our baffled legions stand at bay 
Before this hemm’d and famishing Jerusalem 


Instead of obeying orders in silence, Caius Placidus repays his commander im 
kind, and speaks a “ Memorial of his Services” off-hand, in a style which does 
credit to his rhetoric 

PLACIDUS 
“Son of Vespasian! I have been a soldier, 
Till the helm hath worn mine aged temples bare 
Battles have been familiar to mine eyes 
As is the sunlight, and the angry Mars 
Wears not a terror to appal the souls 


it is these circumstances—sufficient knowledge and high excitement, which seem to 
constUltule muspurauion 


a 


- 














Of constant men but I have fronted it. 

I have seen the painted Britain sweep to battle 

On his scythed car, and, when he fell, he fell 

As one that honoured death by nobly dying. 

And I have been where flying Parthians biel 
Their arrows, making the pursuer check 

His fierce steed with the sudden grasp of death. 
But war like this, so frantic and so desperate, 

Man ne’er beheld. Our swords are blunt with slaying, 
And yet, as though the earth cast up again 

Souls discontented with a single death, 

They grow beneath the slaughter. Neither battle, 
Nor famine, nor the withering pestilence, 

Subdues these prodigals of blood : by day 

They cast their lives upon our swords ; by night 
They turn their civil weapons on themselves, 
Even till insatiate war shrinks to behold 

The hideous consummation. 

Surely this approaches the ridebo of Horace. 

There are several choruses scattered through the drama, but they have no mu- 
sical flow ; they are not adapted to the structure of our language, in Mr. Mil- 
man’s hands, but are imitations of Milton and the ancients. They are also too 
long ; no breath could last@hem out ; or if lungs could be found, patience could 
not. These are the dormitabo. 

There are, of course, better things in the Fall of Jerusalem, and elsewhere, 
or we should not have taken this trouble with Mr. Milman’s poetical character. 
There is some approach to dramatic interest in the piece we are discussing, in 
the exit and death of the False Prophet ; the prodigies attending the destruction 
of the city, though inartificially introduced, are forcibly told ; and there are many 

es of power, with a sort of fine beauty, which might be considered high- 
i poetical if appearing as fragments from the Oxford Professor, not as speeches 
characters in a drama. 

We pass to Anne Boleyne. Whether the subject is well adapted to a drama, 
it is not the function of criticism to decide a priort. ‘This much it certainly has 
—a single story, human interests, striking characters, and a heroine, not wholly 
faultless, but with a punishment out of all proportion to her offence—that pu- 
nishment being aggravated to the reader by her youth, her beauty, and the con- 
trast of her lofty station. Nor is Mr. Milman’s drama without good scenes and 

rms of dramatic interest. Henry is neatly drawn, though he is not so right 
royal as Shakspere’s bluff Harry ; and Anne is well conceived, though she would 

be all the better for a touch of levity. But ‘no man forgets his original trade : 
the rights of nations and of kings sink into questions of grammar if grammari- 
ans discuss them.” It is the same with clergymen when they undertake similar 
subjects—the cloth is always uppermost. ‘The true interest, as the yey diffi- 
culty, lies with Henry and Anne ; but the former is scarcely seen and the latter 
is subordinate to Gardiner and a certain Angelo Carraffa. This man is an Ita- 
lian, a Jesuit, and a fanatic, who had devoted himself to the advancement of the 
Catholic religion, and has lulled his conscience into the belief that any thing, 
however base or criminal, is a merit if done to advance the glory of the Romish 
Church. The character is designed to display the spirit of Jesuitism ; but is a 
mere abstraction of improbable villany, with a virtuous object. And though 
moving all and ruling all amongst courts and councils, Angelo has no recognized 
status ; and what is more, his plans are so gross that they must have been seen 
through by any one. 

The edition is most tastefully got up ; and a few new notices are occasionally 
prefixed. We extract a part of the notice to Fazio, for its literary and biogra- 
phical interest. 

“ This play was written while I was at Oxford, and appeared soon after I had 
taken my first degree. It found its way upon the stage without my interference, 
and indeed without my consent being in any single instance solicited. It has re- 
tained its place there, partly, perhaps, from the interest of the story, and partly 
from the opportunity which it affords for the display of splendid female acting. 
Its first appearance, I believe, was at the Surrey Theatre, where it was brought 
forward under the name of ‘ The Italian Wife ;’ and it had been acted some time 
before I was aware that the piece of that name was my work. ‘The theatre was 
then, I believe, only licensed for operatic performances ; but the company con- 
trived to elude this restriction, by performing all kinds of dramas with what they 
called a musical accompaniment. Every now and then the string of a solitary 
violin was heard, while the actors went on in their parts without the slightest re- 
gard to the said accompaniinent, and so represented any regular drama which 
might suit their purpose. It was in this manner that I first saw the performance 
of ‘ Fazio ;’ but I remember that the actress who personated Bianca was by no 
means deficient in power, and only wanted a better audience to improve her taste. 
* Fazio’ was afterwards acted with complete success at Bath ; and this, I believe, 
inclined the managers of Covent Garden to bring it forward on the London stage. 
This was done without even the common courtesy of giving me notice of their 
intention. The first information which I received on the subject, was the request 
of Mr. C. Kemble, with whom I was then but slightly acquainted, through my in- 
timate friend, his gifted sister, Mrs. Siddons, to permit him to read the part of 
Faziotome. * * * ‘The effect produced by Miss O’Neil’s admirable repre- 
sentation of Bianca proved, no doubt, to her, that she had been mistaken in her un- 
favourable opinion of the dramatic capabilities of the play ; for it was to her pri- 
vate opinion that the original preface alluded.” 
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PROVISION FOR PRINCE ALBERT. 
House of Commons, Jan. 27. 
The House of Commons went into Committee on that part of the Queen’s 
Speech which relates to a provision for Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Go- 


; and 

’ 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved the following resolution— 

“That her Majesty be enabled to grant an annual sum not exceeding £50,000, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, to his Serene Highness the Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, on 
his marriage to her Majesty, to commence from the day of the marriage, and to 
continue during the life of his said Serene Highness.” 

Mr HUME moved to amend the resolution by substituting £21,000 for £50,- 
000. He regretted that Ministers should have proposed any grant of moncy to 
Prince Albert. It was most inconsistent in those who voted last session against 
an increase of income to the Duke of Sussex to bring forward the present motion. 
He had examined the precedents on which Lord John Russell relied, and it did 
not appear to him that any were applicable to the case the Committee had then 
to consider. Mr. Hume proceeded to argue, that the grant was not only unne- 
cessary, but most injurious. It would lead Prince Albert into temptation—con- 
sider the danger of placing a young man in London with £50,000 a year in his 
pocket! It would render the Queen unpopular; for calculations would be made 
of the number of famishing families that £50,000 a year would relieve. Dissa- 
tisfaction would prevail from one end of the kingdom to the other. Why should 
Prince Albert be exalted above the Royal Dukes—the sons and brothers of Kings? 
The allowance of the Koyal Dukes, originally fixed at £12,000 a year in 1778, 
had since been increased to 21,000 a year: Mr. Hume thought that too much; 
and, though he respected nobody more highly than the Duke of Sussex, he had 
moved to reduce his income to £18,000. He maintained that an example of 
economy should be set in the highest quarters—The expenditure of the Court 
being extravagant and profuse, was most dangerous, for it led to the extravagance 

those who visited the Court, and induced those difficulties which were seen 
every day. He asserted that economy ought to begin at the head, with the 
Crown itself, and ought to extend to all branches depending on the Crown ; for if 
economy met with the sanction of the highest authority, the example would be 
generally followed. Was it possible for any one to look at the great difficulties 
and at the distress which now existed in the country, and say that this grant was 
proper? Was it right to give Queen Victoria and Prince Albert a larger income 
than had been voted to King William and Queen Adelaide 1—They had voted 

early to the Queen for her privy purse £60,000; for the salaries of the House- 

ld £131,260; for tradesmen’s bills £172,500; for Royal bounty and charity 
(exclusive of pensions) £13,200; and for unappropriated monies the further sum 
of £8,040; making in round numbers the annual sum of £385,000, more by 
£10,000 a year than they had given to William the Fourth. The Civil List of 
William the Fourth was £510,000 a year; but out of that they had to take the 

ant for the Queen's privy purse of £50,000 £75,000 for pensions now provided 

from other sources, and £10,000 for secret service money, making £135,000 
There was one feature in the expenditure of William the Fourth, that should 
be mentioned to his honour: the Civil List that had been voted was sufficient for 
his whole reign, and when he died there was £14,000 unexpended, and not one 
shilling of debt. It stood recorded in the Report of the Committee, and it was 
@0 extraordinary, looking at the custom of all preceding Kings, that he thought it 
merited every honour ; and he hoped that it would obtain it. He trusted that he 
should live,at the end of seven years of the expenditure of the Civil List by Queen 
Victoria, to see it equally well applied, and to find that her Ministers would not 
connive at any proceeding in which her character might be involved ; for involved 
it would be, if she should be advised to incur any expenditure beyond what Parlia- 
ment had allowed. 

The cost of the Royal Family had increased since King William’s death— 
during the last year of King William's reign, the sums granted for the other 
branches of the Royal Family reached only to £171,000 a year; the allowances 
were for the King of Hanover, £21,000; for the Dukes of Sussex and Cam- 
bridge, £21,000 each; for Prince George of Cumberland £6,000; for Prince 





George of Cambridge, £6,000 ; the Princess Augusta, Mary of Gloucester, Eli- 
zabeth, and Sophia, £13,000 each ; the Dutchess of Kent and Princess Victoria, 
£22,000; Princess Sophia of Gloucester, £7,000; and the trustees of Prince 
Leopold £50,000,—making a total of £206,000 ; and deducting the £35,000 a 
ear repaid by Leopold’s trustees, the actual amount would be £171,000. Now, 
owever, they had to add the allowance to the Queen Dowager, £100,000 ; 
and the increase to the Dutchess of Kent from £22,000 to £30,000 ; and 
there was chargeable on the Consolidated Fund £295,000 a year for the different 
branches of the Royal Family ; and if they deducted Leopold’s repayment of 
£35,000, the balance actually paid was £260,000 a year; and if they added this 
to the Queen’s grant of £385,000 a year, the whole amount now paid was 
£645,000 a year, being more by £62,000 this year than in the former times. If 
they further added the proposed allowance of £50,000 a year to Prince Albert, 
the whole amount would be £695,000 a year. ‘Was that a niggardly allowance? 
Was there not besides an income arising from the Dutchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaster, which, if properly managed, would produce at least £30,000 a year 
additional, but which was taken up at the present moment in paying sinecures? 
Then there was £17,000 a year as pensions to old servants, and £98,000 a year 
for what were formerly the Civil List pensions; with expensive palaces anc 
yarks. Was this the time when they wanted any new elements to stir up strife ? 
Vas this the time, when they saw discontent raging, that they should propose a 
large grant? For his own part, he was opposed to any grant at all ; but as there 
was a general disposition to vote an independent income to Prince Albert, he 
proposed to put that allowance on the same scale as that of a Royal Duke. 

Mr. WILLIAM WILLIAMS scconded the amendment. He said Mr. Hume 
had underrated the amount paid to the Royal Family. He complained of the ex- 
travagance of the Reformed Parliament. The people had expected economy as 
the fruit of Reform; but instead, votes were carried now which the Unreformed 
Parliament would scarcely ever have sanctioned. 

Lord ELIOT remarked, that as the House had given a pledge in the Address 
to make a suitable provision for Prince Albert, the only question was as to the 
amount. He. thought £50,000 too much, and £21,000 insufficient. When the 
necessary expenses of the Queen Consort were considered, it would be 
found that she had. only from £15,000 to £16,000 left at her own dis- 
posal ; whereas, according to Lord John Russell’s own statement, Prince Albert 
would have more than double that amount. If it happened that the Queen died 
childless, Prince Albert surviving, the whole of this large sum of £50,000 might 
be expended abroad. He would make no ad captandum professions of loyalty 
and affection for his Sovereign—he believed such sentiments were entertained by 
all of them ; nor would he dwell upon the distresses of the people ; but he would 
say distinctly, that it was dangerous to vote a large separate income to the 
Queen’s husband. He considered that £30,000 a ycar—the sum which Colonel 
Sibthorpe intended to propose—would meet the exigencies of the case ; and he 
should oppose Mr. Hume’s amendment and support that which Colonel Sibthorpe 
would move. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then addressed the House ;— 
but, in consequence of his very indistinct tone, many of his observations were 
unintelligible to the reporters. He relied much upon the grant of £50,000 to 
Prince George of Denmark, and contended that the precedent was not the less 
applicable because Queen Anne was empowered to pay it out of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown; the arrangement by which those revenues were surren- 
dered in return for a Civil List not having then been made. He reminded the 
House of the restriction on the Pension-fund, which threw burdens upon the 
Privy Purse for compassionate allowances and the calls of private benevolence. 
He was satisfied that, if the House wished to prevent the Crown from incurring 
debt, the best course was to grant a Civil List that would put those who depend- 
ed upon it for supporting a situation to defray all the demands which they must 
necessarily meet. It was impossible to say what Prince Albert’s actual expen- 
diture for state purposes would be; but he thought that, with the experience 
of analagous circumstances before them, the committee would be of opinion that 
£50,000 was an excessive provision. 

Mr. LIDDELL wished to preserve the respectability of the Royal Family, to 
prevent any cause that might sow the seeds of dissention between the Queen and 
her husband ; and therefore he would not vote the Prince too large an ncome.— 
He thought £30,000 sufficient. 

Mr. WARD considered it very desirable that the Committee should agree 
unanimously to a vote of £30,000; but, though Mr. Hume might consent to 
withdraw his amendment, it was to be feared that the Goverment would make 
no concession. He knew that they would be called mean and stingy in not vot- 
ing in a more liberal manner for the maintenance of a Prince who thus threw 
himself upon our shores, and that it was unworthy of the greatness of the coun- 
try, and so forth ; but we had already paid far too dearly for keeping up what 
was called the dignity of the country. The income of the President of the 
greatest republic in the world was nothing like a fourth of the grant now pro- 
posed for the consort of the Sovereign of this country. ‘Taking all the cireum- 
stances of the case into consideration, he should vote in favour of the amendment 
of the honourable Member for Kilkenny, if he persisted in pressing it to a division, 
and if that were not carried, then he should give his next vote in favour of Col. 
Sibthorpe’s proposition. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER, thinking £50,000 too much, and £21,000 too lit- 
tle, would vote for £30,000. 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS reminded the House of the principle which always di- 
rected his votes on questions affecting the expenditure of the Crown. In con- 
sequence of the improvident bargain which the Crown nearly a century ago 
made in the surrender of its hereditary revenues, the nation had received, in the 
various sums which constitute these hereditary revenues, the sum of 116 mil- 
lions ; while the utmost amount which had in the same period been received by 
the Crown in the place of these revenues was 65 millions, so that there had ac- 
crued to the country a saving by the Civil List Act of not less than 51 millions. 
He therefore always held it inconsistent, he would not say with the justice, but 
with the generous feelings of the House, to exhibit an indisposition to act with 
liberality towards the Crown when the proper occasions arose, after the sacrifice 
which the Crown had made of not less than 51 millions in the space of seventy- 
seven years. If Queen Victoria were in possession of the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown, as Queen Anne was, would anybody say that as liberal an allowance 
would not be made for Prince Albert as for Prince George of Denmark? He 
had resolved to give his entire support to the sum proposed by the Ministers. 

Mr. GOULBURN concurred in a principle which Lord John Russell had laid 

down for their guidance in settling the allowance to the Queen’s consort—that 
reference should be had to the Civil List granted to King William and Qveen 
Adelaide. At the close of the reign of King William, the House, when it ex- 
amined minutely into the expenditure of that reign, found that the grant which 
had been made to William and Adelaide had been adequate to every purpose of 
regal dignity, and splendour, and hospitality. He found that, thanks to the care 
of his Majesty, there was not only no debt on the establishment, but on the con- 
trary, that there was a surplus of several thousands. So that, looking at the case 
of the past reign, it seemed very manifest, that if the House gave such an addi- 
tion to her Majesty’s Civil List as should make the double Civil List, as he might 
call it, equal to the double Civil List of William and Adelaide, the House would 
do all that was necessary or required for the purpose of maintaining the Royal 
dignity, splendour, and hospitality. Let any person compare these two Civil 
Lists. It was notorious that the Civil List of William the Fourth was fixed, as 
the honourable Member correctly stated at £510,000. From that amount must 
be taken, first, £75,000 for pensions ; and secondly, for secret service money, 
£10,000, which had been since transferred to the Consolidated Fund. These 
two sums, together £85,000, deducted from £510,000, made the Civil List of 
William and Adelaide, amount to only £425,000. To her present Majesty the 
House had granted £385,000 ; and if there were an addition made of £50,000 a 
year for the Queen's Consort, this Double Civil List would amount to £435,000, 
instead of £425,000, the double Civil List of William and Adelaide. Nor would 
the double Civil List of her present Majesty exceed that of the last reign by only 
this sum of £10,000. By figures, which would admit of no dispute, he could 
show the House that the double Civil List of Queen Victoria would exceed that 
of William the Fourth by the further sum of £10,000. Her Majesty had the 
advantage of a positive excess of £10,000 beyond that received by King Wil- 
liam, and the further advantage of a diminution of expenditure to the same amount. 
Honourable gentlemen who had served on the Committee on this subject would 
recollect, that it having been thought fit to reduce the salaries of the great Offi- 
cers of State, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Monteagle, brought 
the question before the House, and announced that the Government was pre- 
pared to reduce the salaries of those officers by an amount which would effect a 
reduction in the Civil List of £10,000. ‘This reduction was subsequently carried 
into effect, though the people had not derived any benefit from it, in consequence 
of the alterations made in other departments of the Household. 
He thought it an omission that no proviso was made for the circumstances 
which might occur in the contingency of the Prince surviving the Queen, with 
children born of the marriage. It might happen that £50,000, too much now, 
might be too little then. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Hume's amendment—For it 38; Against it 
305 ; Majority, 267. 

Col. SIBTHORPE then moved to substitute £30,000 fot £50,000 which was 
opposed by Lord John Russell, and after an angry debate carried by a vote of 262 
to 158 leaving a majority against Ministers of 104 


STATE OF THE NAVY 
House of Lords, Feb. 6. 








Lord COLCHESTER moved for returns to show the state of the Navy. He 
wished to ascertain what changes had been made since that time last year. The 
papers he asked for would ‘show the nuinber of seamen and marines in actual ser- 
vice ; where they were employed, at home or abroad, afloat or on shore, distin- 
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guishing the number actually afloat since the 1st of December last. He believed 
that the force afloat on the home-station consisted of three ships of 120 guns, 
manned to one-third of their complements, a 36-gun frigate, and four cutters and 
schooners. In forming an opinion of the adequacy of that force, it was necessary 
to ascertain what number of ships the other two great naval powers, Russia and 
France, had at their disposal. Russia had in the Baltic, excellently manned and 
fit for service, 28 sail of the line, 18 frigates, and 39 smaller vessels, carrying 
14,300 men and 1,956 guns. ‘The number of men required for the naval service 
of France for the present year was 34,000; being within 1,000 of the number 
wanted for this country, notwithstanding the far greater number of British Colo- 
nies, and the greater extent of British foreign trade. These 34,000 men were 
distributed over 8 sail of the line, 12 frigates, 20 steamers, and 90 other vessels. 
The French ships were of a more powerful description than the English. France 
had besides 40 sail of the line kept ready for peace service—one-half on the water, 
the other half on slips ready for launching. In comparison with these powerful 
armaments, the English navy was weak ; and in point of fact, whenever an occa- 
sion arose for an extra force in any part of the world, it could only be procured 
with difficulty, and by weakening other stations. 

Lord MINTO fully admitted that England had not in actual service a navy suf- 
ficient to mect the Russian fleets in the Baltic and the Black Sea; and to main- 
tain such a force ina time of profound peace would cause an expense which the 
nation would not bear. Putting aside the fear of an imaginary onslaught from 
an unsuspected quarter, the question arose, whether there were ships enough for 
the general service of the country. This country had 22 sail of the line; and 
that, he must say, was a respectable peace establishment. ‘The fleet in the Me- 
diterranean had been increased to 12 sail of the line ; there were three on ano- 
ther station, and six as a disposable force. It was not true that the size of the 
ships in the British Navy rendered them unable to cope with the large ships of 
other nations ; and as to want of new ships, he could tell Lord Colchester, that 
he “could with the greatest ease at this moment have forty sail of the line.” And 
moreover, Lord Colchester would find that the complements of British ships now 
were vastly beyond what they were at any previous time since he had held a com- 
mission. There was no sort of difficulty in procuring ships for the Chinese expedi- 
tion. If a greater force were needed, he should not hesitate to apply to Parlia- 
ment to sanction an increase of the Navy. He would not object to the returns, 
though he did not like the character of some of them. He hoped that Lord Col- 
chester would not insist upon having a return of the number of ships building, or 
about to be built. 

Lord HARDWICKE maintained that the First Lord of the Admiralty had not 
met the case stated by Lord Colchester ; and he went into many details, com- 
paring the English navy with the French, to show the superiority of the latter.— 
There was a deficiency of naval resources at the command of Government. Had 
there been the proper number of reserve-ships, the armanent destined for China 
would have been halfway on the voyage, instead of fitting up in port. 

Lord COLVILLE spoke to the saine effect. At present England had neither 
a sufficient number of ships, nor the means of manning those she had. 

Lord MELBOURNE would not go into details ; but, as far as he could under- 
stand the subject, he would say, that never had there been greater industry exhi- 
bited in the naval department than at present, or more attention paid to remedy- 
ing former errors. It was impossible to be armed at all points ; unexpected diffi- 
culties would arise, and some risks must be run. Complaints had been made 
about the disposal of naval patronage, and Admiral Fleming's appointment to 
Greenwich Hospital had been censured. For this appointment he was as much 
responsible as Lord Minto—perhaps more so ; and he did not think any officer 
could prefer a better claim to it than the person who had been appointed. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON referred Lord Melbourne to the bit of advice he 
gave when the Noble Viscount came down to the House with a message from the 
Queen, stating that a revolt had broken out in North America. He entreated 
Lord Melbourne not to suppose that he was about to engage in a little war. He 
advised him to put the fleets and armies of the country in a condition to carry on a 
war in a manner becoming this great country, as well as to make provision for the 
efficient performance of the peace service. ‘To the neglect of that advice he at- 
tributed the disgraceful insults to which the British Superintendent had been sub- 
jected in China That serious disaster, misfortune, and disgrace, was the conse- 
quence of a great nation carrying on a little war, Ministers ought to have required 
from Parliament the means of carrying on the war ina different manner. As to 
the disposal of patronage,— 

In a discussion of this description, it appeared to him nothing more than legiti- 
inate, if any Noble Lord thought the patronage of the Navy not fairly disposed of, 
that he should state that that was his opinion. He had never heard a discussion of 
this kind in which that topic had not come under discussion. For his own part, he 
was not able to pronounce any opinion upon the appointment of Admiral Fleming. 
He knew that the Navy was a service in which the minds of men were natural 
very jealous ; and as his Noble Friend had said that the service felt considerable 
anxiety on this subject, he did think it a justifiable topic to introduce into this de- 
bate. 

Reverting in conclusion to Chinese affairs— 

He had stated, and he would repeat, that he was decidedly of opinion, that the 
Noble Lords opposite had utterly neglected Chinese affairs ; and that this country 
would have reason to regret the neglect that had taken place. If they did not 
mind, they would suffer other misfortunes before they could send a squadron to 
China. According to all accounts, no ship had yet sailed ; it was now eleven 
months sinee these things had happened, and not a single ship had yet sailed from 
that part of the world. He must say, that in his opinion, as far as that part of the 
world was conecrned, Noble Lords opposite had shown great neglect or great in- 
capacity in the performance of their duty. 

Che Rarl of ABERDEEN would take the opportunity of correcting a mistake 
respecting the French occupation of Algiers. It had been said that the French 
undertook the expedition in spite of the representations of the Duke of Welling- 
ton—The Noble Duke made no representation or remonstrance against that expe- 
dition—none whatever ; and why? He did better. He obtained a pledge from 
the French Government, that in undertaking that expedition, if suecess attended 
it, no advantage was to be derived by France which was not shared with the rest of 
Europe ; and that no settlement should take place, except after concert and in 
conference with the allies. Might he beg to ask how that pledge had been fulfilled ? 
If that pledge had not been given, the expedition would never have taken place. 
That pledge would have been fulfilled to the Noble Duke, but the French knew 
with whom they had to deal. They knew they might safely trust either to the in- 
difference or the apprehension of the Government now in office 

Lord MINTO defended Admiral Fleming's appointment ; from the responsibili- 
ty of which he would not shrink. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH asked if it were true that Admiral Fleming had ne- 
ver been engaged with an enemy ! 

Lord MINTO could not answer the question. He could speak to Admiral 
Fleming's intelligence and activity ; he had from his youth been in service of the 
nost active kind. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGIHL transferred his question to Lord Melbourne. 

Lord MELBOURNE could not answer it—He apprehended that there were 
many most distinguished officers who had never been in action. (Cries of “ Name, 
name!) He did not like to name, as he might possibly be wrong ; but he appre- 
hended that fighting was not the whole business of a sailor, or of a soldier either. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH—* But it entitles them to honour and distinction.” 

Lord MELBOURNE—* I do not think so.” [ Laughter. ] 

The motion, as amended by Lord Minto, was carried. 

STATE OF THE FINANCES 
House of Commons, Feb. 13. 

Mr. HERRIES moved for the following papers.—* An account of the income 
of the Consolidated Fund, including therewith the duties on sugar, and of the 
charges thereupon in the year 1839, distinguished under the head of receipt and 
expenditure ; and also an estimate of the same for the year 1840,showing, in each 
case, the surplus applicable to the supplies voted by Parliament. 

“ Account showing the amount of the Deficiency Bills charged on the growing 
produce of the Consolidated Fund outstanding, unsatisfied on the 14th day of 
February 1839 and the 14th day of February 1840, respectively. 

“Account showing the surplus or deficiency of the net Income of the United 

Kingdom, compared with the Expenditure thereof, (exclusive of the charge for a 








fixed sinking-fund, while such was imposed by law,) in each of the five years pre- 
ceding the 5th day of January 1831, and also in each of the five years preceding 
the 5th day of January 1840. ' 


“ Account showing the total amount of the Funded or Unfunded Debt created, 


and also of the Funded or Unfunded cebt extinguished, in each of the three years 
preceding the 5th day of January 1840 ; distinguishing the Stock created in lieu 


of Exchequer Bills cancelled, being the produce of monies invested by savings 
banks. 


« Account of the total amount of the Unfunded debt outstanding on the 5th 


day of January, 5th day of April, 5th day of July, and 10th day of October, in 
each of the years 1837, 1838, and 1839 ; stating the rate of interest on Exchequer 
Bills issued at or about the same periods, the current rates of premium or discount 
on the same in the public market, and the prices of the Three per Cent. Consoli- 
dated Annuities 


“ Account of the total net Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom in 


each of the twelve years between the 5th day of January 1828 and the 5th day 
of January 1840 ; in continuation of the account annexed to the Fourth Report 
of the Committee on,Finance in 1828, wherein the same is exhibited from the year 
1792 . 


“ Account showing the total sums expended for the service of the Army, Navy, 


Ordnance, and Miscellaneous in each of the twelve years between the 5th day of 
January 1828 and the 5th day of January 1840. : 








Mr. Herries said it was necessary for him to request attention for some time, as 
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he entertained no doubt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer intended to oppose 
his motion. ‘There was no objection to produce most of the accounts he called 
for ; but Government refused to give a return of the estimated income of the 
Consolidated Fund for the year 1840. If the finances of the country were in an 
ordinary condition, or if Ministers, in return for the forbearance they had expe- 


rienced from the Opposition, had offered candid statements of the financial pros- | 
yects of the country, Mr. Herries could never have pressed them with this motion, | 


ut, notwithstanding the repeated solicitations for information last session, Minis- 
ters allowed July and August to pass away without a complete financial statement, 
and only produced it when most Members had left town. He acknowledged that 
the Conservatives were in some degree obnoxious to Mr. Hume’s reproach of not 
assisting him to press the Government on the subject of finance ; but they con- 


sidered it wrong in any way to increase the monetary and commercial embarrass- | 


ment under which the country had laboured during the last two years. That mo- 


tive for reserve no longer existed, for Lord Melbourne and Lord J. Russell had | 
both described the financial condition of the country in words far more forcible than | 


he could use. Mr. Herries read an extract from Lord Melbourne’s speech on Lord 


Ripon’s motion in the House of Lords, in which the Premier fully admitted year | 
after year a deficiency of revenue as compared with expenditure, and that the time | 


had arrived when it was necessary to look in the face of the difficulty and the dan- 
ger and earnestly apply a remedy. Lord John Russell had said on a recent occa- 
sion, that the imposition of fresh burdens on the country might perhaps be requir- 
ed to maintain the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, ina condition suitable to the cha- 
racter and dignity of the country. Well then, it was admitted that it was indis- 
pensably necessary for the House of Commons to meet this most dangerous and 
most arduous state of things boldly in the face. It would be alleged that his de- 
mand was unusual. It was so, and it was painful that after twenty-six years of 
peace, it should be necessary to make such a demand. It was not, however, un- 
precedented. Lord Ripon had not withheld similar information ; and during three 
years he had taken a humble part in the administration of the finances, a statement 
of the finances had been laid on the table of the House in the February of cach 
year. Lord Althorp had done the same in the first session that he acted as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But Lord Monteagle had given them a budget in July, 
another little budget in August, and again another statement laid before the House 
of Lords first and afterwards furnished to the House of Commons. Mr. Herries 
wished the Chancellor of the Exchequer distinctly to understand, that he 
asked for no disclosure of secrets. He did not wish to know what new 
taxes were to be imposed, or the balance of Exchequer Bills remaining out, 
or how they were to be paid off: but the House and the public had a right 
to the information as to the income and means of the country, which the 
papers he moved for would supply. It was universally felt that the finances of 
the country were, he would not say in an inconvenient—that was too slight a 
term—but in a deplorable condition. In every society, among all persons with 
whom he conversed, there was the strongest manifestation of alarm on this sub- 
ject. It was not his province to make a financial statement to the House of Com- 
mons ; but, in support of his motion, he felt bound to let the House know thi real 
state of the case. He found that in the year 1837, the deficiency of reve- 
nue to meet expenditure was £726,000; in 1838, £440,000—in 1839, 
£1,512,000—together £2,678,000. From the best information he could 
get—seeing that there was an increase in the Navy Estimates of £500,- 
000—he felt justified in assuming that the dificiency for 1840 would be 
£2,000,000 ; which would increase the total deficit at the end of 1840 
to £4,678,000. Then there was the great question of Post-office revenue : 
having some acquaintance with the Post-office department, he ventured to caleu- 
late the loss arising from the changes in the rates of postage at from £1,200,000 
to £1,400,000. Add the smaller sum to £4,678,000, and the deficiency would 
be nearly six millions. Was this a state of things under which the House should 
remain quiet? Was it a state of things which justified the House in allowing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take his own time and pleasure for stating how he 
meant to deal with this increasing deficiency ! He could not pass over the extraor- 
dinary misconduct of the Government in reference to the Post-office question.— 
With a full knowledge of the financial difficulties existing and sure to arise, they 
introduced a new system, by which the revenue was certain to be dimmished to a 
large extent ; and this they did, not from any conviction that the measure was a 
good one, but merely in conse jwence of the circumstances in which they were 
temporarily placed. Lord Melbourne's excuse for it was the difficulty of with- 
standing a general demand for cheap postage : but Ministers knew they would 
have received the support of the Conservatives against a measure to Increase a de- 
ficiency in the revenue. And now, how was the Government to be carried on! By 
means of peace-loans—than which he could not conceive a more dangerous expe- 
dient. Again and again had Ministers been warned, by Mr. Goulburn and others, 
that it was a dangerous practice to sacrifice revenue to popular demands for the 
reduction of taxes, and that there was a great difference between continuing old 
taxes and imposing new ones. Mr. Goulburn had reduced taxes to the amount of 
£6,000,000 or £7,000,000 annually ; but he always provided against the possi- 
bility of a deficient revenue ; and he left a surplus to his successor, Lord Althorp, 
of £3,000,000. A diferent principle—that of having a small surplus—had since 
been acted upon ; and the consequences were lamentable He did not think that 
the resources of the country were diminished, and he believed that Parliament 
would repair the evils which the folly of Government—want of firmness, judg- 
ment, and skill—had brought upon it 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER (Mr. F. T. Baring) replied to 
Mr. Herries ; but the reporters complain that many of his sentences were indis- 
tinctly heard. He admitted that, of course, motives of the purest patriotism in- 
fluenced Mr. Herries ; but nevertheless, he could not conceal from himself the 
fact, that if Mr.H erries had put in requisition all his ingenuity to devise a course 
most embarrassing to those at the head of the finances, he could not have been 
more successful than he had been in preparing the present motion. He would 
state at once that he objected to give the estimated income of the Consolidated 
Fund for the year 1840; the other accounts he would willingly produce. He had 
been pressed with the precedents of Lord Ripon and Lord Althorp; but Mr. 
Herries must know that when those noble lords had the control of the finances, 
the financial year commenced in January, not in April It was not a case of com- 
pulsion at all ; and the practice, moreover, was loudly condemned by all parties, 
as most inconvenient. Even in times of war and of the warmest opposition, re- 
turns such as Mr. Herries required had never been demanded, and never granted 
by Government. It was a principle in the conduct of the affairs of an individual, 
to ascertain the amount of income first, and then cut down expenditure to meet 
it; but the contrary rule obtained in the management of a nation’s affairs ; the 
amount required for the services of the year having been ascer ained, it_ was the 
duty of Goverument to provice that amount, whatever it micht be Phis was 
the principle laid down by Mr. Herries himself before the Finance Committee.— 
Now, it was at all times difficult to arrive at an estimate nearly accurate of the 
probable income ; but at times like the present, that difficulty was very much 
augmented. ‘I'he income must necessarily very much depend upon the Spring 
trade, and the receipts from the Customs and Excise. With respect to the Post- 
office, a sense of duty alone compelled him to withhold information ; and he 
would take care not to utter by word of mouth what he would not put upon paper. 
It was impossible to arrive, without more experience, at a probable estimate of 
the deficiency to arise from the Post-office experiment. In reply to Mr. Her- 
ries’s statement respecting the increase and decrease of the Debt, he would read 
.a statement showing the real state of the case—On the 5th January 1831, the 
amount of Funded capital was £757,486,997 ; on the 5th January 1839, the 
amount was £761,347,690 ; showing an increase of the Funded Debt of £3,860,- 
693. On the 5th January 1831, the amount of capital Unfunded was £27,271,- 
656 ; on the 5th January 1839, £24,655,300 ; showing a decrease of £2,616,- 
350, and showing together a total increase on capital Debt of £1,244,343. Thus 
stood the course of the Whig Government, which had difficulties to deal with 
which no former Government liad to sustain. ‘There was an addition, under their 
Administration of not less than twenty millions to the Public Debt, and this ef- 
fected not by any financial arrangements of the Ministry—not by any of the mis- 
management of which the right honourable gentleman talked so much, but added 
for the purpose of freeing our fellow subjects from slavery Mr. Baring then 
read scveral comparative accounts of expenditure under Tory and Whig Govern- 
ments, to prove that the Whigs had been most economical for the country. He 
concluded by declaring his conviction that Parliament would vote whatever sum 
was required ; and he would not himself shrink from the unpopular task of calling 
upon the House to redeem its pledges and provide for the public serv ice. 

Mr. GOULBURN observed that no answer had been given to Mr. Herries.— 
There were precedents for acceding to the motion ; but if there were no such 
precedents, the alarming state of the finances was a sufficient justification of the 
demand for information. He entered into a defence of the financial measures of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Administration, by which a reduction of the Debt to 
the extent of £20,000,000 had been made. He was convinced that the real mo- 
tive for concealing the present state of affairs, was the hope that some unforeseen 
circumstance would arise to put them in a better position 

MR. HUME said, that the House must be prepared to encounter great difficul- 


ties Besides the de ficiency of six millions, they must expect a serious falling-off | 


in the tea-duties, and in the duties on spirits occasioned by the spread of temper- 
ance—a large portion of the Irish people were abandoning whiskey. Mr. Hume 
complained that the ‘Tories opposed his motions for reducing the expenditure He 
protested against the doctrine that the Estimates were to be voted and the ways 
and means found afterwards. He acknowledged that, from the hope he had enter- 
tained that Ministers would improve he had not lately been so troublesome with 
motions for reducing taxation and expen liture as he was formerly He regretted 
that Minisjers should oppose the motion ; It gave the impression that they wished 
to conceal something 

Mr. LABOUCHERE denied that any Parliamentary grounds had been stated, 
or any valid reason assigned, why the House should assent to the novel and unpre- 
cedented demand made by Mr. Herries. . 


Sir GEORGE CLERK replied to that part of Mr. Baring’s speech which rela- 
ted to the comparative expenditure of Whig and Tory Admm istrations ; contend- 
ing that a correct statement would be favourable to the Tories. 

A division took place with the following result—For the motion 182 ; against it 
172 ; Majority against Ministers 10. 

The Opposition cheered loudly on the announcement of these numbers. 

Married, on the 28th Feb., at St. Thomas’ Church, by the Rev . Dr. Bayard, T. Pollock 


Bengwyn, Esq., of Roanoke, North Carolina, to Anna Matilda Waldburgh, only daughter 
of the Hon. Author Baulay, late British Commissioner for American Boundaries. 

1 Died, on Wednesday, !1th inst., suddenly, Mr. Michael Morison, Artist of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in the 33rd year of his age, much respected by all who knew him. His funera! 
| will take place from his late residence, 315 Hudson street, on Sunday next at | o’clock, 
| when his friends are invited to attend without further notice. 




















Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8t a 84 per eent. prem. 
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The Great Western arrived on Saturday morning, immediately after the pub- 
lication of ovr paper, bringing us the happy intelligence of the marriage of the 
Queen. We proceeded to collect the details of the event as well as the more 
important items of the news, and issued an extra of twelve columns, which we 
| forwarded to our readers without distinction. 


As this extra was regularly paged 
and made up for binding, it will not be necessary to repeat any portion of it in the 
impression of to-day. 

Parliament assembled at the time previously fixed, the 16th of January ; the 
speech of her Majesty announced her intention of becoming united to Prince Al- 
bert. Parliament then proceeded to make the necessary provision for the Prince, 
whieh was ultimately fixed at 30,000/. per annum. The Ministers proposed 
50,0001. ; Mr. Hume moved it should be reduced to 21,000/., when the conserva- 
tives stepped in, mediated, and carried the vote at 30,000/., as above stated. The 
debate gave rise to some angry remarks, and it was surprising with what perti- 
nacity the economical whigs adhered to the larger sum. Lord John Russell went 
20 far as to impute a want of loyalty to those who opposed the extravagant de- 
mand. They were beaten by a majority of 104. 


The affairs of the East would seem to be in a more satisfactory state. The 
Queen speaks of the unanimity of the five powers, England, France, Russia, Prussia 
and Austria, and imputes te this unanimity the present pacific aspect of things in 
that quarter. This is gratifying, as any intimation of discord existing among these 
powers would alarm us for the peace of Europe. The affairs of India her Ma- 
jesty views with satisfaction, but as regards Chinaa dead blank prevails as to the 
intention or even the opinions of the government. Parliament however will not 
{let the matter repose long, and lord Palmerston will soon be obliged to give 
| the country some satisfaction in relation to this important affair. From several 
indications it is apparent that the public mind is becoming impatient under the su- 
pineness thus exhibited by the cabinet ; for notwithstanding that nearly a year has 
elapsed since those difficulties first broke out, not a ship has been sent nor has a 
single step been taken by the government to protect the rights aud vindicate the 
character of the country ; and we are at length merely told in the royal speech 
that the subject “ engages the serious attention.” ‘This state of inanity can- 
not last much longer. 

After the defeat of the Ministers on Prince Albert’s allowance, the Opposition 
Accordingly on the 28th 
of January Sir J. G. Buller brought forward his motion of “ want of confidence,” 


followed up their advantage by making other attacks. 


which was to the following effect :-— 
“ That her Majesty's Government as at present constituted does not possess the 


confidence of this house.” 





Alderman Thompson seconded the motion, and it 
was opposed by Sir George Grey, who certainly made a good defence of a bad 
cause. ‘The debate continued three days, during which many of the leading 
members spoke, and it was ultimately terminated on the 31st, by a vote of 308 to 
287, giving the Cabinet, on this occasion, a majority of 21. Not daunted by this, 
the opposition on the 13th of Feb. again appeared in the field. Mr. Herries rose 


and moved a string of Resolutions on the state of the Finances of the country, 


| 

| which he supported by a speech of great ability, and proved that, not only had 
the revenue decreased from year to year and been found unequal to the national 
emergencies, but that the present time.if the accounts were honestly stated,would 
show an actual deficit accruing within the last three years of nearly £6,000,000 stg. 
—about thirty millions of dollars. Such a disclosure astounded the House,and the 

| agitation was not less when the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. F. Baring, 


almost admitted the accuracy of the statement. We have given a sketch of this 
debate in the previous columns, which at length terminated in another defeat o 
the Ministers—the vote being 182 to 172, leaving a majority against them of fen. 
The effect of this vote may damage them materially, but of this we shall be bet 
ter informed by the subsequent arrivals, when the inquiries will have been made» 
and the subsequent proceedings of the House ascertained. 


That the Conservative opposition have determined to act with more vigor 
against the Downing street drones is now demonstrated. Forbearance has long 
| been exercised, and the most moderate and patient of all—the Duke of Welling- 

ton, is now becoming impatient. What may be the result of systematic hosti- 
| lity, instead of systematic leniency, we know not, but it will certainly not be con- 


ducive to the comfort of the cabinet 


The real strength of parties is not essen- 
tially changed since the last session, although some think differently. The motion 
of * want of confidence” having been negatived by a majority of twenty-one does 
indicate that the House of Commons is not yet prepared for summary dismissal. 

| The pear is not yet ripe, but the day of execution cannot be far off. 

| ler Majesty’s Ministers are in fact, bankrupt in political character ; and like 

| bankrupts in fortune they survive by shifts and expedients, and are always at the 

Mr. O’Con- 

nell could brush them into oblivion by one switch of his tail; the dis- 


| mercy of any creditor who may chose to put them hors de combat. 


senters can at any moment hurl them from office should they favour the 


Church, while the abolitionists compel them to reject Texas and punish Jamaica, 


Those oc- 


casions of trials of strength inthe House of Commons, are like note paying days 


jn order to gratify their morbid sensibilities on the subject of slavery. 


who will lend a little for the emergency upon a plan somewhat analogous to what is 
technically called in Wall-street, “shinning it.” Having gained this respite they 


go on until ‘another emergency arises, which they mect in the same way. Thus 


5 


have passed several sessions. Of course this sort of things cannot be done with- 
out sacrifices, and these sacrifices, or rather the effects of them, are visible in the 
defalcation of the revenue, the decay of trade, and the discontents of the people 
On the 6th of Feb. Lord Colchester brought forward a motion in the House of 
Peers on the state of the Navy. An abstract of this debate also will be found in 
our columns, to which we refer the reader, as another exhibition of the state of de. 


bility to which the country is reduced by its rulers. A fact also comes 


out that we are glad to see, in relation to the permanent occupation of Algiers by 
| the French. It is well known to all those who pay any attention to such matters, 
that the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Aberdeen, who were then at the head of 
the Cabinet, exacted a pledge from France that she should not make permanent 
conquests in that part of Africa, without the consent of the great powers of Eu- 
Short- 
| ly afterwards Charles X. was dethroned, and the whigs gained the ascend ney in 
England 


“reform Cabinet,” boldly refused to perform their promise, took the responsibility, 


rope ; and with this distinct understanding the expedition was undertaken 


| 


The French finding what sort of people they had to deal with in the 


| and snapped their fingers in John Bull's fae 
The account of the capture of Khelat will be found on the last page 


Northeastern Boundary.—The President has transmitted to Congress a fur- 
ind the British minister Mr. Fox 


We recret that we received it at too late an hour for insertion, but it chiefly re- 
g , 


| ther correspondenc« between Mr Forsyth 


lates to the alleged violation of the stipulation entered into last year by Sir John 
Harvey and General Scott That the extent of the fortifications as they are 
called at Te masq lala, ind the amount of troops protecting them have been great- 
ly exaggerated is certain ; and jt is further certain that whatever has been con- 


/ structed by the British authorities, beyond that for the purpose of rest and shelter 


| 91 


for troops marching from one part 6f the acknowledged British territory to ano- 
ther—has been done in consequenee of the hostile attitude assumed by the State 
of Maine. It was an essential principle of the agreement above referred to be- 
tween the two distinguished officers just named, that neither party should proceed 
to any further military operations on the territory in litigation. A eivil posse 
only, it was distinctly agreed, should be maintained by the State of Maine to pro- 
tect the timber from depredators ; but the ink was searcely dry when rumors were 
spread of fresh movements on the part of Governor Fairfield. These movements 
and operations are described by the Governor himself in his Message to the Legis- 





to the insolvent ; Lord John and his coadjutors, are obliged to borrow aid from all | 


lature, and in a tone too, of exultation. We extract from that message the fol- 
lowing passage :— 


“That they [the posse] have not been idle will appear I think from what they 
have accomplished. In addition to the labour poms in fishing tolerably sub- 
stantial fortifications erected upon the Aroostook with two large bleek-houses and 
similar buildings at the mouth of Fish river, they have made over one h 

miles of road through the heart of the wilderncss—all of it being suitable for tra- 
velling with carriages and for the transportation of heavy loads.” 

Surely this building of block houses, constructing fortifications, and making- 
roads through, in, and upon the disputed territory, is as much a violation of the 
agreement on his part, as the building of barracks and stationing acouple of com- 
panies is, on the part of his neighbours. One is a pretty fair offsett to the other. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CORSAIR. 

The last number of the Corsair completed the first volume of the publication. 
On its reception the great majority of our subscribers will have been supplied 
with the paper one year, and to that extent we have fulfilled the obligations of 
our prospectus. ‘There are a few whose term of subscription is yet unexpired, 
and we have not been forgetful of their claims in our arrangement for the future. 

When we determined on the establishment of the Corsair the country was be- 
ginning to recover from its great commercial embarrassments, and we looked for- 
ward with a confident hope that the monetary affairs would improve and that we 
should make our way, feeling the impulses of that prosperity which them seemed 
dawning upon the land. Our expectations have been disappointed, and we need 
not say how sadly. 

Thus admonished by the overwhelming severity of the times—by the conse- 
quent retrenchment now practised by all classes, and by the gloomy prospect 
which such a state of affairs presents, we have most reluctantly come to the re- 
solution to rescue ourselves from impending difficulties by a timely suspension of 
the Corsair as now published, and to merge all its interests in those of the At- 
Bion. ‘The acknowledged excellence of that long established journal renders it 
unnecessary that we should attempt its praise ; yet in justice we may say, that it 
has never been excelled in the amount of its literary productions, nor im the va- 
riety and correctness of its foreign intelligence. 

The Albion will be regularly sent to the few subseribers of the Corsair who 
are in advance to us, without charge for the time so paid for, and we hepe that, 
under the circumstances this substitute will give entire satisfaction. 

The Albion will also be sent to all other subscribers until a notification of relin- 
quishment be made. Each subscriber of the Corsair continuing his subseription 
to the Albion, will, in addition to the paper, be supplied with the two suberb 
embellishments which have appeared in that Journal the past year. 

In yielding up the condnet of our mueh cherished eraft, it is a grateful duty to 
express toward our patrons and our contemporaries of the press, our gratitude for 
the many kindnesses which they have conferred on us during ovr adventurous 
cruise, and our deep regrets at this early separation from the agreeable compa- 
nions of our voyage. WILLIS & PORTER, Editors of the Corsair. 

N.B. The books of the Corsair will hereafter be kept at the office of the Al- 
bion, and E. L. Garvin is authorised to collect all subscriptions due to the Corsair. 

W. & P. 

L7 We beg to refer to a notice from the Editors of the Corsarr in this day’s 
impression, and to say, that we, on our pari, engage to perform what is there pro- 
mised for us. The Albion will be sent to the subscribers of the Corsair as there 





stated, and the plates will also be forwarded as soon as we ascertain the intentions 
of those to whom the notice is addressed. 

The Plates consist of a superb steel engraving of Queen Victoria; and ano- 
| ther on the same material, representing Buckingham Palace, the town residence 
of her Majesty. ‘They are both executed by a first rate artist, and are worth 
nearly the whole price of subscription. 


Should any errors or omission occur consequent upon the transfer of the busi- 
| ness from one office to another, we shall readily correct them on their being made 
| known 


To such subscribers of the Corsair, as were also subscribers to the Al- 
bion at the junction, the duplicate Albion will not be sent after this week. 


THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 





A meeting of the Subscribers to the proposed Fete to widows and children in 
honour of the Marriage of the Queen was held on Thursday evening at Niblo’s 
Saloon, at which it was resolved that the Fete shall take place on Thursday the 
| 26th inst. It was truly cheering to perceive the enthusiasm on the occasion, and 
| the liberal contributions which flowed in on every side. But great as this may 
be, it is anticipated that not one dollar of the money subscribed will be fownd ne- 
| cessary in defraying the expenses of the banquet ; as it is expected that the funds 
arising from admissions to see the Ox roasted will be enough for that purpose, 


leaving all the rest disposable for benevolent occasions. 

| Among the novelties of the day willbe one appropriate enough, and very 
uncommon, consisting Of a stupendous . Queen’s Wedding Cake” whieh is to be 
made of the richest and best materials, to weigh one thousand pounds avoirdupois, 
and the dimensions of which will be eighteen feet in circumference and three feet 
in height ; in fact to be thrice the size of that which was placed on the Royal ta- 
ble on the happy morning now about to be commemorated here. 

As the time now rapidly approaches for this joyful commemoration, ana the 
subscribers may In many cases not know to whom they shal! dispose of their tic- 
kets to w idows and children, we would suggest that respectable widows, and the 
friends of children, desirous of participating therein, should make application to 
members of the several Committees without delay, as there cannot be a doubt 


that the numbers will quickly be filled up; and the event is net one of ordinary 
occurence __—- 





The Festival of St. Patrick will be celebrated on the Saint’s day, the 17th, by 
| the Friendly Sons dining together at Niblo’s Saloon. We understand that the 
| entertainment will be got up with unusual eclat, and as anew feature, in thie 


country, ladies will be admitted to the gallery to see the festivities. 


Mr. Daniels has withdrawn from the New York Gazette, Mr. M‘Call having 
purchased the entire interest of the establishment. The retirement of Mr. Da- 
niels is very generally regretted, but a hope is entertained by his numerous friends 
that some other ficld will present itself, so that his valuable services may not be 
Jost to the public 





*,* We again repeat that every new subscriber to the present volume of the 
Albion will be presented with the two superb Plates, of the Queen and of Buck- 
ingham Palace These plates are in no case sold to non-subscribers for less than 
two dollars each, and as they are given without charge to subscribers and amount 
in value to four dollars, the cost of the Albion becomes so tnoderate as to constitute 
it one of the very cheapest periodicals on the continent 

This is surely meeting the spirit of the times in point of reduction, but it must 


be understood that the plates are only given to subseribers for the entire year 














NOCIETY OF THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PARTICK.—This Society will cele- 
 brate their anniversary festival at Niblo’s Salcon, on Tuesday, the 17th instant. 
Members are requested to meet at 4 o'clock for the transaction of business. Gentlemen 
wishing to participate in the celebration, may obtain tickets from the Stewards or offi- 
cers of the Society. 

STEWARDS 
Wm. Redmond, Dudley Persse, 
Thos. Jackson, G. E. Beekman. 
William Watson, R. T. Dillon. 
James W. White. 

The gallery in the saloon wiil be reserved for such ladies (friends of the members or 

their guests) as may wish to be present during the festivities of the evening 


Dinner @ 5 1-2 o’clock signed, by order. 
Mar M—It WILLIAM ARNOLD, Secretary. 
pry ATE TUITION.—A gentleman thoroughly conversant with the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and all departments of an English education, and who has been engaged 


for the last five years as Private Tutor in some of the most respectable families in the 
city, would devote a few hours daily to teaching either in a school or private family. 
References will be given. Address J. F., at the office of the New York American. 
Mar. 4—4w 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE PENNY POSTAGE ON THE TENTH 
: OF JANUARY. 
A Treasury Minute, dated this day, Dec. 26, announces the commencement 
of the Penny Peatage on Friday, the 10th of January. 

Treasury minute states that 2,600 plans had been sent in for the Letter 
Stamps, but that none of them can be adopted without modification and com- 
bination with others. The Lords of the Treasury award four sums of £100 
each to the authors of the four best plans—Messrs Bogardus and Voffio, Mr. 
Benj. Chiverton, Mr. Henry Cole, and Mr. Chas Whiting. 

he following is an outline of the plan determined on by the Treasury :— 
The postage of letters to be pre paid, as far as practicable, and by means of 
Stamps. 
The following stamps are to be prepared — : 
First, Stamped Covers—The stamp being struck on pieces of paper of the 
size of half a sheet of 4to. letter paper. 
Second.—Stamped Envelopes.—The stamp being struck on pieces of paper 


of alozenge form, of which the stationers and others may mauufacture enve- 


lopes. 

Thied.—Adhesive stamps, or stamps on small pieces of paper with a gluti- 
nous wash at the back, which may be attached to letters either before or afier 
they are written. And— 


may send to the stamp office for that purpose. 

The paper for the first, second, and third kinds of stamps to be peculiar in 
its watermark, or some other feature, but to be supplied to Government by 
competition. 


Postage is to be reduced on that day under the following arrangements .— 

The scale of weight already established for General Post letters to be extend- 
ed to the London district and other local post letters. 

The charge on all letters passing between one part of the United Kingdom 
and another, whether by the General Post or the eden Gistrict, or other loca! 
post, to be one penny per single rate. 

Such postage to be pre-paid—if not pre-paid to be charged double on deli 


very. 
"Letters between the United Kingdom and the Colonies to be charged, if | 


conveyed by packet, and not passing through France, at the rate of one shilling 
per single rate ; and if conveyed by private ship, at the rate of eight pence per 
a ae in whatever part of the United Kingdom they may be posted or de- 
live 


Letters between the United Kingdom and Foreign Countries (those passing 
to or from or through France excepted) to be charged as follows :— 

If conveyed by packet, and posted at the port of departure, or delivered at 
the port of arrival within the United Kingdom, the present packet rates If 
posted or delivered in any other part of the United Kingdom, 2d. per single 
rate, in addition to the present packet rates, unless where a lower charge shall 
now exist, in which case such lower charge to continue. 

If conveyed by private ship, 8d. per single rate in whatever part of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom they may be posted or delivered 

With regard to foreign letters ‘0 and frem France, or passing through France, 
my Lorde consider that pending such modifications as may be intreduced in'o 
the Treaty with that country, the maximum of the charge for packet and inland 
postage should not exceed that rate which is now chargeable ona letter to and 
from London, no alteration being made in cases were the charge under the 
present Treaty shall be less than such befere-mentioned rate. 

The preeeding reductions do not apply to letters passing via France, between 
the United Kingdom and the Mediterranean, Egypt, and the East Indies, which 
will continue to be charged as at present. 

tters between the United Kingdom and Foreign Countries will continue 
te be subject to the same regulations with regard to pre-payment as at present 

The privitege of Fianking, both Parliamentary and Official, ceases. 

Votes and Proceedings of Parliament to be couveyed at the rate of Id. for 
every 20z. in weight. 

Privileges attached to Petitions, Newspapers, and Soldiers’, and Sailor's 
letters, remain unaltered. 

To prevent inconvenience at the Post-office, the letter boxes may at first be 
closed in London at five o’clock, p.m., and in the country an hour or half an 
hour earlier than usual. Letters admitted to the present hour on payment of 
& penny extra. 

oe 


INDIA STORM AND CAPTURE OF KHELAT. 


We have the pleasure to announce to our readers the eccurrence of another 
brilliant affair, surpassing, if possible, even that of Ghizni. The general order 
by governmet states that “the many outrages and murder committed in attacks 
on the followers of the army of the Indus, by the plundering tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bolan Pass, at the instigation of their chief, Meer Mehrab Khan, 
of Khelat, at a time when he was professing friendship for the British govern- 
ment, and ov a treaty with its represetatives, having compelled the go- 
vernment to direct a detachment of the army to proceed to Khelat for the exac- 
tion of retribution from that chieftain, and for the execution of such arrange- 
ments as would establish future security in that quarter, a force under the orders 
of Major-General Willshire, C. B., was employed on this service.” 

The object of this important expedition was fully accomplished on the 13th 
November. 

The following extract from an interesting letter received from an officer pre- 
sent at the storm, appears in the Delhi Gazette :— 

“ Khelat was taken by storm yesterday (Nov. 13), Mehrab Khan slain, and all 
his principal chiefs and retainers either killed or taken. The prisoners amount to 
nearly 2,000 out of an armed garrison numerically twice as strong as the assail- 
ants, and this success has been gained at a loss on our side of 31 killed (one offi- 
cer), and 108 wounded (officers), our whole strength being under 1,400 bayonets, 
of which not above 1,100 or 1,200 were in the field, and two-thirds of those en- 

ed. 

“ Until the day before, the political agent had every expectation that Mehrab 
Khan would submit to the terms offered, notwithstanding the Khan’s letters 
to him and to the general held a very different tone. On account of that chief's 
expected submission, as also the reported weakness of the place, incapability of 
the country to forage horses, insufficient commissariat carriage, and lateness of 
the season, General Willshire was induced to bring only three weak infantry re- 
giments (Her Majesty’s 2d and 17th foot and 31st Bengal native infantry), and 
aix light field guns, two Bombay horse artillery, cavalry, and the 19th regiment 
down the Bolan Pass. When within one march of Khelat, however, a letter 
5 ope almost defiance was received from the Khan, and we then learnt that 

assembled 2,000 men to oppose us, and that his son was daily expected 
with reinforcements from the districts in our rear. On approaching our ground 
that morning, our advance guard was fired wpon by a body of the Khan’s horse 
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been at liberty to harass us in our march down the pass almost with impunity, as 
we had no cavalry to to them, and the Khan himself would have remained 
at large to keep this country in a constant ferment, and the concluding chapter of 
the great moral lesson we have been reading to the Afghan nation would still 
have been incomplete. The impression which the Afghans have so industriously 
been propagating since the fall of Ghizni would have remained in force, viz., that 
that place fell through treachery or was surprised in the dark. Here the much 
vaunted Belooch soldiery, and the very elite of them were fairly vanquished in 
open day on the ramparts of their chief's strong hold and capital of their nation, 
with their vaunted weapon, the sword, in their hands. 

“T forgot to mention that we had been as much deceived as to the real strength 
of this place, as we were in that of Ghizni. The citadel especially is really most 





formidable. The troops are delighted with yesterday’s affair—all having had a 
' fair share in the action, European and natives, Bombay artillery, and the Shah's 
| force. 
| “Tn further f of the base and a pa conduct of Mehrab Khan, it should 
be mentioned that a number of camels and other property belonging to and plun- 
| dered from the army, were found in his possession.” 





| Sumiuary. 
| 


Fourth —Stamps to be struck on paper of any description which the public | 


Lord Brougham has left London for Paris, and his friends do not expect his re- 
turn for two months. It will be recollected that he told the Lords last session, 
he would not be wasting his time there another spring, but would go away and 


_ return when the Lords had some business before them. 
The stamps cannot be ready by the 10th of January, but nevertheless, the 


On dit that Sir Robert Peel has expressed high displeasure at the insubordi- 
nation of Sir Frederick Pollock and Sir William Follett on the Privilege question, 
and intimated that he must have those about him, when in office, on whom he 
can depend. 

Prince George of Cambridge has been appointed to a supernumerary Lieute- 
nant-Colonelcy in the Twelfth or Prince of Wales’s Royal Lancers. 


An address expressing “deep regret and poignant sorrrow” that Robert 


_ Owen should have been introduced to the Queen, has been signed by 15,200 wo- 


men of Liverpool, and presented to her Majesty by the Marquis of Normanby. 

At a meeting of the London and Birmingham Railway proprietors, held in 
Birmingham on the 8th instant, a dividend of 4 per cent.was declared, and a satis- 
factory statement given of the Company’s affairs. It was agreed to raise £250,- 
000 on loan notes to defray the expenses of erecting buildings required for the 
increased traffic on the railway. ' 


In most of the provincial towns, the Queen's marriage was celebrated by illu- 
minations and other demonstrations of loyal joy. 

There have been four incendiary fires in the neighbourhood of Sheffield this 
week, and one at Bolton. The Sheffield fires destroyed farming property ; at 
Bolton premises in a timber-yard were partially consumed. “ Chartist villany,” 
is said to be the parent of these conflagrations. 

The Horsham Bank was broken open on Friday night, and between five and 
six thousand pounds in notes and gold carried off. 

The marriage of Lord Dinorben, Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, with Miss Ger- 
trude Smyth, sister of her Royal Highness the Princess of Capua, was solemniz- 
ed on Tuesday at Kensington Palace. His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
gave the fair and accomplished bride away. 

The amount paid to the respective lessees of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
out of the privy purse, for admitting the public gratuitously, on Monday evening, 
was £400 to each. ‘The same amount was given to the patent theatres at the co- 
ronation. 

Admiral, Sir Harry Neale. Bart., G. C. B —The demise of this distinguished 
officer took place yesterday week, Feb. 7th, at Brighton. The gallant officer, 
who was inthe 76th year of his age, was a great favourite of King George III. 
and in constant attendance on his Majesty during his aquatic excursions at Wey- 
mouth. 

The Countess of Leitrim.—We regret to announce the demise of the Right 
Hon. Maria, Countess of Leitrim, which took place at the Spa Hotel, Durham, 
on Wednesday last. 

The Baroness de Moncorvo. The wife of the Portuguese Minister at this Court 
died on the 7th Feb., at half-past one o'clock in the morning, in Upper Seymour 
street, Portman square, from a violent attack of scarlet fever, with which she was 
attacked, 36 hours after her confinement. ‘The Baroness was inthe 33rd year of 
her age. 

Lady Theodoria Bigh—The demise of her Ladyship took place at her hotel 
in Paris, yesterday week. Her Ladyship was in her 70th year. 

Lady Mary Saurin, widow of the late Right Hon. W. Saurin, expired on Tues- 
day. 

Illumination Joke-—On the night of illumination in honour of Her Majesty's 
marriage, at No. 16 Queensquare was a transparent painting of some vessel sail- 
ing about, with motto “ Success to Smacks.” 

When the present Sir Andrew Pellat Green commanded H. M. sloop Sham- 
rock in 1812, one of his Midshipmen, Thomas Ledley Crooke, a good-natured, 
good-humoured, facetious young Irishman, dining one day with Capt. G., observ- 
ed, “ This ship is commanded the most appropriately of any ship in the British 
Navy.” “ How so, Mr. Crooke !” inquired Capt. Green. “1 will show you 
why I think so, if you please,” at the same time producing the Navy List ; *‘ here 





it is, Sir,” pointing it out “A Pea Green Shamrock.” (A. P. Green). 

When the grand charge was about being made at Waterloo, the gallant Mar- 
quess of Anglesey rode along the line exclaiming, ‘“‘ Now, my fine fellows, for the 
honour of the household troops.” ‘The Guards were in front, next to them the 
Blues, the Greys, and then the Enniskillings. After forming ‘ four deep,” a Cor- 
net of the Enniskillings recognized, nearly in front of him, his acquaintance Cor- 
net M‘P—n of the Greys, whom he accosted with a “* How are you, Mac ? how do 
you find yourself?” ‘* Oh,” said Mac, “ I’m pretty well, thank you ; how are you! 
I'm just thinking about my mother and sisters in Scotland.” The gallant Hiber- 
nian, void of all timidity, as though nothing was about to occur, answered Mac 
with, “ Is it your mother and sisters you’re thinking about? +‘ Faith then, I'm just 
thinking what a precious funk my tailor would be in if he knew where I was now.” 





N English Lady having two or three hours disengaged, is desirous of occupying them 
in giving instruction in Music, French or Malian, which she has severaliy studied 
under the best European Masters. References to families where she now teaches 
For cards of address, apply at the Albion office. Mar. !4i—3t 


RS. HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway, has just received by the last arrivals from France, 
the latest Spring Fashions of Bonnets, Caps, and Capots, with a choice assortment 





of Flowers, Ribbons, &c. &c. Mar. 1i—3t* 





VHE NEW YORK MIRROR for the present week, is unusually interesting and attract- 
ive. The following papers are among its Literary Contents, viz. :—The ‘ Biography 


~ | of Judge Lynch,” an origina! satire, containing a minute history of the'rise, progress, and 


men, who again menaced us on the line of march yesterday, rendered bold by | judicial acumen of that illustrious individual, interspersed with aneedotes, scenes and 


finding we had no cavalry to op 
“ akirmishers to keep them at a distance, we also found that all the neighbouring 
villages had been deserted by the Khan’s orders. 

“Under these circumstances, and our commissariat supplies being nearly ex- 
hausted, the general determined on losing no time to attack the place ; pe | yes- 
terday, on our approach, after a march of eight miles, immediately ordered it to 
be stormed. Three batteries of two guns each, occupying the heights in front 
of the fortress, had opened upon us. ‘The general appointing four companics to 
move against each gun, directed the rest of the troops to support in reserve, and 
at the same time ordered that the fugitive should be followed into the gate if op- 
portunity offered, otherwise, post to be taken in the nearest cover to the gateway, 
and that our men should hold themselves ready to rush in when the gate should 
be blown open. 

“ While our columns ascended the heights, the fire from the enemy was en- 
tirely silenced by the beautiful shell practice of our artillery. Before the troops 
attained the summit—from which the enemy fled with precipitation into the forts 
endeavouring to take their guns with them, but pursued so closely as to be ob- 
liged to abandon them—they succeeded in closing the gate ; and that portion of 
the troops which was close up, obtained cover under some broken walls within 
sixty or eighty yards of the gate. 


ing two were brought round to front the gate, and burst it open after a few dis- 
charges, when the troops in readiness instantly rushed in followed by the main 
body, except a detachment sent round to assault the height on which the oppo- 
site angle of the fort is situated. Having carried it against some trifling opposi- 


tion, our men rushed down upon the southern gate, and forced it open before the | 


garrison (which closed it on seeing the troops approach, could secure it. 

“ The whole of the lower fort was thus in our possession, but the chief and 
many of his retainers having shut themselves up in the citadel, resisted for some 
time until the chief himself was slain, when the survivors surrendered, and all 
was completed by mid-day. 

“ The loss on the part of the enemy must have been very severe, but is not 
yet ascertained. Not one of his chiefs or principal adherents escaped. Seven 
guns, immense quantities of arms, and booty to a large amount have fallen into 
our hands. This is a jast reward to the troops, who have been exposed to nearly 
as much privation and fatigue (without murmuring, however) since we left Cau- 
bul, or previous to our arrival at that capital. 

“Tt is most fortunate that we did succeed, for we have since ascertained that 
Mehrab Knan was prepared to fly, and probably would have escaped last night, 
he having previously sent off his women, his property being all packed and camels 
in the citadel ready to load. His flight could not have been prevented by us,we hav- 
ing no means to invest so great an extent of works. His herdes would th 


ive 


pose to them, and we were obliged to throw out | incidents of a peculiar character. 


Four of our guns were then brought up to the | 
heights, and opened upon the towers commanding the gateway, while the remain- | 


By a western correspondent. ‘ Letter from a city 
belle to her friend at Washington,’ a puetical epistie. The * Picker and Piler,’ by N. P. 
Willis, from ‘ Romance of Travel, or Tales of Five Lands.’ The *‘ Memoirs of Female 
Sovereigns,’ Joanna, Queen of Naples, by Mrs. Jameson. A‘ Touching Incident in Mar- 
| ried Life.’ ‘ Thou art plucking spring roses, Genie,’ a poem. ‘ Excerpts from Emerson's 
| Works'—the Woods—Solitude—Charity, &¢. ‘Oh mect me, Love, within the Tower,’ a 
| poem. ‘House Hunting, and so on, by Matilda Mowbray. ‘ Thy smiles, thy talk, thy 
aimless plays,’ a poem. ‘A new mode of raising the wind,’ from the French. ‘ Origin 
| of the Hunting Chorus, in Der Freyschutz.’ ‘The Pencil.’ ‘The Saloon.’ ‘ The Ballet.’ 
| ‘The Piano. ‘The Oratoria.’” ‘The Opera.” ‘The Drama.’ ‘Musical Anecdotes,’ 
‘French Theatricals.’ ‘Rachel.’ ‘Literary Notices of the week.’ ‘ Notices to Readers 
and Correspondents.’ ‘ Editorial Remarks.’—‘ Soldiers of the Revolution’ ‘Tunnel 
through the Alps; ‘Debt; ‘Hard Times ;’ ‘Early Associations ;* ‘Down with the 
Dust,’ &c. ‘When sorrow sought my tranquil dwelling,” a poem. ‘ The age for Marry- 
ing.’ ‘ Strange that man should smile.’ ‘Merriment an enemy to secrecy.’ ‘How to 
win or lose a friend.’ ‘ Pencillings from New Books.’ ‘ Miscellany.’ * Anecdotes and 
Gossip.’ ‘ Varieties.’ Music— The Violet Waitz.’ 
Subscriptions received, and single copies sold at the office of publication, No. 1, Bar- 
clay street. Mar. 14 


YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 

perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or small sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co. respectfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet prompt 

oO. 


attention if addressed SYLVESTER & © 
Dec. 6—if 156 Broadway, New York. 





| _ J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 
| We tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 

blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, lreland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons ata 
distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, 
| with instructions to ensure prompt attention. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of Engiand Notes and al! descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold 
munications must be addressed 8. J. SYLVESTER 

Dec. 21—tf No. 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street 
Havas A—MRS. WEST has resumed business at No. 65 Calle Inquizidor, where she 

wili be prepared to receive Boarder rmerly 

Reference to John Ritchie, Eso., No Broad-s 
applicants, re vive to the formalhitie 

a tava 





All com- 


reet, who will furnish information to 
: to avoid detention on 


Oct. 5—ti 


st ei by strangers 


ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House. Oct. 5—tf 


MES; CHARLES HORN, jun., begs to inform her friends and the public that she has 
removed from Brooklyn to No. 9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she will 
continue giving lessons in Singing and Piano-Forte. Dec. 6—tf 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 


OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 
G suilering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty Fy op combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired witlf re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. __ : 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations which 
under various plausibie tities assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘ The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. ; ruil wid 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—eowly* 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts, 
R. N., commander, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. 

Ist December, 











From London. 
Ist January, 


1840 Ist February, Ist March, 
Ist April, Ist May, 
Ist June, Ist July, 
Ist August, Ist September, 
Ist October, 


600 tons of cargo will be taken, for frcight of which, er passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 
No second class passengers taken. 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
I> An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. 
14th December, 1839. 
20th February, 1840. 


Nov. 9—tf 





From Liverpool. 
16th November 1839. 
20th January, 1840. 

Thereafter on the 20th of each alternate month. 

Fare to Liverpoo!—Thirty-five guineas ($163 33cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas ($140) 
in the fore saloon, including wines and ail stores. No second class passengers are taken 
Children under 13, and servants, half price. 

100 tons freight will be taken—application first to be made at the office. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, apply personally, or by letter, to 

JOHN POLLOCK, Liverpool, or to 
ABRAHAM BELL & Co., Agents, 117 Fulton street, N. Y. 

N. B. The company’s new ship the NEW YORK, of 1400 tons burthen, will commence 
plying early in the year 1840—thus affording a departure on the 20th of each month, to 
and from New York and Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
Septeinber. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. é 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 








STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
VHE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1340 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
From Bristol From New York 


20th February 19th March 
15th April 9th May 
4th June Ist July 


25th July 18th August 
12th September 10th October 
7th November 8th December 

The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 
rooms greatly enlarged. . 

The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is reduced to $120—steward’s fees $5, in 
cluding wines, &c, as formerly. 

For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 

Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the as of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24|/Decq, 1, March 16, Jul 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, soe * 16, June 08 “ GApe 1, “ 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. &.* &% * HL? KR 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March 8, “ 24jJan. 1, “ u, * § 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson, “ 24, “ 16, July 8} “ 8, May , ¢* 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8 “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Finerati G. W. Howes,, “ 2, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June » .¢* © 
Silv'e De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt' Jan. 8 “ 24, “ 16] “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 





. 
Polan’, 


©. Anthony, jr.) * 16, May 8, “ 94/MarchI, “ he 
Albany, 


8 

\J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8} “ 8, July 1, “ 16 

These are ail vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 

tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 

including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 

at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, * 6 “26, ° 120)..° By Sam « 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20March7, July %, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June i, On. 1] * HH, @ ee © a7 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, > oe 


| io *§ 7 * i. «* & 
F.H. Hebard, | “ 20 7 


Quebec, | , ‘“* 20, 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, {March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “ 17, “ WY, “& 
Samson, R. Sturgis, | opm * Kh. * E. A 
President, lJ. M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ ee 4 Ww Sept. ir Jan. 
“ . A ‘ “ 


Ontaric, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 7, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, ~m* 8 * BM *.f. 8 = 

Westminster, G. Moore, “« 20, “* 20, “ 20jJune 7, Oct. 17, Feb. 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage 1s now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co, 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 


aaa 





Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New{ Days of Sailing from 
| New York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 2% 
Virginian, Uiggins, “ 33, =. “ 13)'Sept 1, Jan. 1, ay 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “ 19, “ WN, ae 7, i 7 - 


’ 7 

“ 25, “ 25, “ 25 “ 13, “ 13, “ 13 

Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 1 “* 10, “ 139 
“ A “oe oe 9 


J. Collins, 
|. Bursley, 


Roscius, 
Cambridge, 








;dependence, |Wortman, 7, a a 
She » iF. som ‘13, “ 13, “ 13)/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “19 « 19 «© Jol * J 7 7 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “ 5 “ 13, “ 433, “ 18 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,'Sept.1, Jan. 1, May lj “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, Hi. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7, © 7“ %, “ gs, « 

S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 43, “ 43INov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, “mo «© 19 «9 * 7 # 7 « 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “o5 « 95 « 95) “ 13, “ 13, & 4g 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1| “ 19, “ 19, “ 49 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, op ey, © 4 * 6 *« 5% 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 43, “ 413)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, iB. L. Waite, (co * “« yor“ f 


Garrick, [A.S8.Paimer,| “SS «“ @ “MH * BH * WH * 38 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par} 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Evrope, Columbus, South America, England, 
$. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 

° BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
: ‘ 7+ "ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & L. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 

- rio GRINNELL« MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N. ¥’ 

WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 

Agents for shi scius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

qoute tor chips Rossian, BE. K COLLINS & Co., New York 








WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 3 
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